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THE WEEK. 
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THE dead calm of the political 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: world has been somewhat ruffled 
AT HOME. this week by an incident which, 
although annoying, is at the same 
time ridiculous in its character. Knowing that a 
subscription was being raised towards the Parlia- 
mentary expenses of the Irish party, Mr. Gladstone, 
through Lord Tweedmouth, sent a donation of a 
hundred pounds to the fund, He did this not only 
openly, but without any special solicitation. It 
might have been supposed that all the friends of the 
Irish Nationalists would have witnessed -Mr. Glad- 
stone’s act with pleasure, and that with the acknow- 
ledgment of the subscription there would have 
been an end of the incident. But ‘this has not 
been the case. Mr. Healy has written a letter, 
from which it is apparent that he regards Mr. 
Gladstone’s subscription as an insidious attempt 
to undermine the independence of the Irish party, 
and he is particularly bitter against those of his 
colleagues whom he considers responsible for the 
incident. We have a great respect for Mr. Healy’s 
abilities, but we are bound to say that we have 
never read a sillier effusion than his letter to Mr. 
Molloy. Unfortunately, by taking this childish 
course he has given the enemies of his country much 
food for mirth and scorn; whilst Mr. Redmond and 
his little party have also made the best, or the worst, 
of the affair. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S visit to Liverpool has neces- 
sarily attracted attention, happening as it did in the 
very deadest part of the dead season. But his speech 
is a disappointment. It contained absolutely nothing 
that was new, and its interest was psychological 
rather than political. It is of real psychological 
interest to read this outpouring of fluent abuse and 
acrimonious contempt upon the Liberal party, the 
Irish members, the assailants of the House of Lords, 
and every cause and every movement that now 
makes for Liberalism and reform. Mr. Chamberlain 
is always interesting—from the psychological point 
of view—when he is making an exhibition of himself 
in his new character as the English Tory gentleman. 
But he is no longer to be taken seriously outside the 
House of Commons. Inside that House his readiness 
as a debater gives him a certain vogue; but there 
are many better platform speakers, and, so far as 
intrinsic value is concerned, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between his public speeches and those of 
his political colleague, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 





In these circumstances, we do not feel constrained to 
follow him through the harangue which has excited 
the admiration of the Tory press. It was just as 
inaccurate and just as venomous as most of his 
recent speeches have been, and every word he uttered 
was a direct indictment of his old self. It is to be 
hoped that the recess has still something better to 
offer us, in the way of Tory speeches, than these utter- 
ances at Liverpool by the ex-Radical member for 
Birmingham. 





THE annual Congress of the Trades Unionists has 
been held at Norwich during the week. The President, 
Mr. Delves, made a speech to which we refer else- 
where. It was a sensible utterance, though some of 
the remedies he suggested were rather vague. The 
most important proceeding on the opening day of 
the Congress was the carrying of an amendment 
instructing the Parliamentary Committee to assist 
the promoters of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill in 
carrying that Bill in its entirety next session. This 
may be regarded as a protest against the action of 
Mr. Fenwick, the secretary of the Committee, who 
voted in favour of local option when the Bill was 
before the House of Commons. It does not indicate, 
however, that the opposition of the miners of 
Northumberland and Durham to a universally com- 
pulsory Bill will be less keen in future than it has 
been in the past. The resolution in favour of the 
nationalisation of the land, mines, minerals, and 
means of production and distribution, which was 
carried on Thursday, on the motion of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, was a regrettable act of folly, and must 
greatly diminish the practical value of the proceed- 
ings of the Unions. Happily, nobody, even at the 
Congress, regarded it as a serious proceeding. 





THe Comte de Paris has been slowly dying 
during the week. As we write he still lives, but 
his doctors have given up all hope, and the end 
seems to be very near. All the different branches 
of his family are gathered at Stowe to be with 
him at the last, and there have been many mani- 
festations of sympathy not only from his adherents 
in France but from other parts of Europe. His 
high personal character, and the dignity and 
serenity with which he has borne the many re- 
verses and disappointments of his life, justly entitle 
him to the respect of all men, and it may be said 
that few monarchs on their death-beds have been 
the objects of more sympathetic interest than that 
which is felt for the head of the Royal Family of 
France. 
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Tue hopes entertained last week of the speedy 
settlement of the Coal Strike in Scotland have not, 
so far, been fulfilled. The coalowners as a body 
have declined to make any concessions, on the 
ground that if they could not afford to do so at the 
commencement of the strike they are still less able 
to do so now, when it has cost them the loss of their 
annual contracts. The strong feeling manifested 
against any compromise at all in the miners’ vote 
of last week, and the renewed expression of deter- 
mination to accept nothing less than the terms 
proposed by the Federation, give some appearance of 
truth to Mr. Chisholm Robertson’s announcement 
that the strike is only just beginning. Any further 
legislative facilities for industrial conciliation must, 
we suppose, await the pleasure of the Opposition. 





One of those melancholy accidents which occur 
with painful regularity at this season of the year 
took place at Morecambe on Monday. A pleasure- 
boat was swamped, and the greater number of its 
occupants drowned. The only feature out of the 
common in this particular accident is the large- 
ness of the death-rol]. Some twenty-four or twenty- 
five persons perished. Otherwise the story was one 
that year by year is printed many times in the 
newspapers. The weather was favourable at the 
moment when the accident occurred. The sea 
was not rough, and yet the boat was swamped, 
and these precious lives lost. The inquest has 
thrown no light upon the cause of the cata- 
strophe, nor has it touched upon the real evil 
in connection with these boating accidents. That 
evil is undoubtedly to be found in the lax regula- 
tions which prevail at most watering-places with 
regard to pleasure-boats. It is absurd to allow 
twenty or thirty persons to go to sea even in fine 
weather in a craft which has only one, or at most 
two boatmen on board. If the law were to hold the 
local governing body, where an accident like that of 
last Monday occurs, responsible for damages for any 
loss of life through defective regulations, something 
would doubtless be done to lessen the annual mort- 
ality of the holiday season. 





THE seizure of an innocent publication called the 
Million by the Inland Revenue authorities because 
of its reproduction of a facsimile of the old red penny 
stamp, will probably surprise those who do not know 
how jealously the law protects the right of pro- 
ducing postage stamps. We do not pretend to blame 
the Inland Revenue authorities for putting the law 
in force in this case; they were bound to do so unless 
they were prepared to allow everybody to break it 
with impunity. But, at the same time, it is open to 
question whether the law might not be amended 
with advantage. It seems rather absurd that it 
should be a criminal proceeding to reproduce, for 
artistic or archwological purposes, a copy of an 
obsolete stamp. Surely the law would be strong 
enough if it enabled the Inland Revenue authorities 
to proceed against an offender only when it could 
be shown that he had offended with intent to 
defraud. 


Tue Transatlantic speed-record has again been 
reduced during the past week, the Campania beating 
her own best eastward passage (Sandy Hook to 
Queenstown) of 5 days 12 hours 7 minutes by 
1 hour 20 minutes, and that in spite of delay 
during a nine hours’ fog. This very slightly 
raises the Campania’s general average, which stood 
at 203 knots an hour over a distance of 50,000 
sea miles. Her companion ship, the Lucania, has 
covered in six journeys the 33,500 sea miles at a 
slightly greater rate (20°39). The next fastest boats, 
the City of Paris and the City of New York, reach 
19°02 knots; and the Majestic, with her sister ship 
the Teutonic, have averaged @ year's work 


during 
19 and 1884 knots respectively. Of course, as a 





rather captions correspondent has been reminding 
the readers of the Times, travellers to and from 
London must remember exactly what these calcula- 
tions mean ; must remember that there are two routes 
to and from Queenstown, one of which is much 
shorter than the other, to say nothing of the trouble 
of crossing Liverpool and reshipping, as compared 
with the Southampton route. In this connection 
the rapid eastward passage of the American liner 
New York, whose passengers reached Waterloo this 
week in 6 days 18 hours from the steamboat pier at 
New York, deserves mention. 





ALL over Europe this has been a week 
ABROAD. of Congresses. Hygienists of all nations 
(that recognise hygiene) have met in 
council at Buda-Pesth, and have made it clear 
to the world how very much may easily be done 
towards the suppression of diphtheria and cholera. 
Parliamentarians have assembled at the Hague, 
apparently to discuss the principles common to 
some of the political problems of the day in 
different countries—a process which ought to 
assist considerably in the construction of political 
science. Their most important act hitherto has been 
to appoint a committee to consider a proposal sub- 
mitted by Mr. Philip Stanhope as to a European 
tribunal of arbitration. Roman Catholic scien- 
tists — perhaps with a view to the coming elec- 
toral struggle in Belgium, which, however, seems 
likely to be fought on other issues—have met in 
Brussels to make it clear to the world not only that 
there is no hostility between Science and Religion, 
but—if we rightly apprehend the meaning of the 
Presidential address—that there never was any, in 
which case a good deal of the history of civilisation 
will have to be rewritten. The Jndépendance Belge 
has hinted as much, and provoked an amusing attack 
from the managers of the Congress. Finally, an 
Orientalist Congress, which will devote a great deal of 
its attention to India, is sitting at Geneva. As the 
Journal de Genéve points out, there is a fitness in 
the place. Geneva, as the home of Adolphe Pictet, 
has been one of the laboratories of that idyllic 
reconstruction of “ prehistoric Aryan society” which, 
whatever its scientific value, gave a powerful im- 
pulse to Orientalist studies, as well as to the study 
of “ origins” and comparative philology. 





SINCE we wrote last week of the “ Anarchist” 
Orphanage of Cempuis the Government investigation 
has been held, and, as a result, the director of the 
establishment, M. Robin, has been dismissed from 
his position. This is a strong and decisive step, 
and it must have at least this influence on public 
opinion, that it will convince it of the truth of 
the allegations with which the French Press of 
all shades have been scandalised during the past 
few weeks. It is all the more unfortunate, there- 
fore, that the step with which the Government 
has followed it up should be of a less unequivocal 
character. Indeed, this second proceeding will go 
far to strengthen the suspicion to which previous 
acts of the executive gave rise, that there exists a 
very intimate bond between the patrons of this 
orphanage and personages in high office in the 
Administration. For what the Government has now 
done is to send down, as the person charged with 
the task of reorganising the orphanage on new lines 
after M. Robin’s dismissal, one of M. Robin's chief 
patrons and closest friends on the Council-General 
of the Seine. 





Tuis is to reduce the result of the recent in- 
vestigation to a farce, and it is of a piece with what 
was done a couple of months ago, when the person 
chosen—again by the Government—to make another 
investigation, and who, of course, reported that all 

was well, was Elisée Reclus’s sister. The Temps 
thinks these repeated mystifications and hushings- 
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up are a serious and deplorable symptom. It is 
of opinion, moreover, that the Orphanage of Cem- 
puis does not stand alone amongst institutions 
conducted on similar principles in the country ; there 
are many, it declares—and no doubt it has some 
evidence to go upon in making the statement— 
in which abuses just as bad exist. How are these 
ever to be brought to light, and how is the country 
to have any confidence that, even if they are brought 
to light, it will make any difference, if the Govern- 
ment continues acting as it has already done in the 
case of Cempuis? The Government in France has to 
deal with, nowadays, quite enough of agencies for 
sowing distrust in its goodwill and efficiency. It 
can hardly afford to have another added to the list. 





At last there seems to be some prospect of the 
union of the various sections of what was once the 
Liberal party in Belgium. The two sections of the 
old party—the Liberal League of the Moderates, 
and the Liberal Association of the Progressists— 
agreed on Monday to arrange for a joint list of 
candidates for the seats now allotted to Brussels, 
and to offer four places on it to the Labour party. 
The latter has not yet fully defined its attitude, and 
local alliances with the detested bourgeoisie are not 
absolutely out of the question, though they have, 
we think, been condemned in principle by its leaders. 
It will probably be difficult to agree on a general 
joint programme; but it must be remembered 
that the Government, by its proposals to protect 
native agriculture and tax the food of the people, 
has obligingly provided its opponents with one 
plank on which they can all take their stand. Anti- 
Clericalism, as we have said on a former occasion, 
will not do: partly because certain Progressists 
think it a device to postpone “the social problem,” 
partly because the Catholic Labour party, which has 
just settled to oppose the leader of the Ultra- 
Clericals at Alost, is making some headway in the 
great towns, and an attack on “clericalism” might 
conceivably estrange an appreciable portion of the 
Labour vote. M. Beernaert’s section of the Con- 
servative party has passed a fresh resolution in 
favour of Proportional Representation—which is an 
abomination to the High-Tory and Ultramontane 
section which looks to M. Woeste as its leader. 
Altogether the coming election presents plenty of 
matter for speculation—a task which at present it 
requires some courage to undertake. 


IN Sicily, if the reports are to be trusted, matters 
are much in the same state as they were before the 
proclamation of martial law. Brigandage is rapidly 
increasing; the sulphur miners, a very dangerous 
class, are still out of work ; the Fasci dei Lavoratori, 
which have been formally dissolved, are in process 
of reconstruction, in spite of the tremendous 
punishments inflicted on Signor di Felice and 
other leaders; more troops are to be sent to 
the island; and the civil authorities have been 
formally notified that, in matters concerning the 
public safety, they are to take their orders from 
the military authorities until the end of the 
year—which is the next thing to re-establishing 
the state of siege which. has just been terminated. 
The Minister of Agriculture, M. Barazzuoli, is 
“studying the situation” on the spot. It is to 
be hoped that his researches may result in the 
strengthening of the Land Bill recently introduced 
into the Chamber. Nor is the condition of the 
Italian mainland free from alarms. It has been 
thought advisable to prohibit a Socialist Congress 
at Imola in the Emilia, on the ground that it is a 
Society professing revolutionary principles. There 
is some doubt as to whether a Congress is a Society 
within the meaning of the Act, and local public 
opinion is said to condemn the prohibition. But the 





Executive Committee has acquiesced. In all that 
district, and especially near Bologna—a hotbed of 
sedition and Anarchism—we are warned to expect a 
fresh outburst of disorder. 


THE deliberate wrecking of the office of the 
Akropolis newspaper at Athens by a body of 
officers, furious at its attacks on the service, may 
result in some good if it suggests to the Greek 
public the danger of a large army in a small 
nation. In a little State like Greece it is only the 
general intelligence and interest in politics that 
prevents the army from becoming that permanent 
danger that it is in some South American Republics. 
A well-organised Service, with a strong esprit de 
corps, is only too likely to take part in politics 
in its own interest. That it is careless of the 
terrors of the law this incident shows; and it finds 
supporters in the Deliyannist press. The offending 
paper—the office and plant of which have been 
damaged to the extent of more than £6,000—has 
found another home, and is being printed again; 
and it appears to have public feeling on its side. 
The Greek army has hitherto been an eminently 
respectable force, though it was not, perhaps, very 
dangerous to the Turks in 1886. Nor is it easy to see 
that it would be of great use, even if the time were 
come to divide the Sick Man’s inheritance. It is on 
her navy that Greece must depend in that day; and 
the sooner she concentrates her strength on it the 
better. 





WE commented last week on the reports in the 
Continental Press that Italy would attempt to insure 
herself against a possible break-up of the Triple 
Alliance by making further progress in Africa, and 
establishing a claim on us for that Anglo-Italian 
alliance—or, at least, for a confirmation of that 
nebulous “understanding” as to the protection of 
her coasts by our fleet in the event of a European 
War—of which we have heard at intervals during the 
last few years. The report, unlike most of those 
which annually fill out the Continental papers during 
the dead season, has a certain verisimilitude, and fits 
in with three or four facts. The Italians are at 
Kassala, in spite of alleged protests from the 
Porte; two of their public men have lately been 
in England, and the majority of the classes that take 
most interest in politics are likely to be pleased by 
a showy policy of foreign alliance and colonial ex- 
pansion, whatever its dangers to an already over- 
burdened nation. But, as we warned Italy last week, 
she had better not expect anything of the kind from 
England. An assurance has come from Cairo that 
there is a strong disinclination in official circles 
in Egypt to make any movement; and we see 
that the Journal des Débats has this week repeated 
our warning in greater detail. The Neue Freie Presse, 
on the other hand, is of a directly contrary opinion. 
We can only urge the Italian public not to look to 
Vienna for instruction in foreign polities. 





THE mischief of the dead season is that it leaves 
the Press of the Continent—where the public, as a 
rule, have no desire to be journalists—open to all 
sorts of absurd rumours of wars which, if they are 
only located in a sufficiently unknown region, may 
sometimes be taken seriously. The theory as to 
the Soudan, referred to above, may be only an 
invention of the kind in spite of the plausibility 
lent it by the facts above cited. But last week 
the Journal des Débats, which, to do it justice, is 
not a frequent offender in this way, published an 
alarming report, hitherto confirmed only by silence, 
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as to a massacre of French troops at Timbuctoo; 
and this week we have heard from other sources— 
partly English, we regret to say—of a collision 
between French troops and agents of the Royal 
Niger Company in a region where there are known 
to be none of either. Such reports deserve the 
censure which the Journal des Débats has given 
them. It cannot be too often repeated that there 
is plenty of Chauvinism and ill-will in France ready 
to be let loose on any convenient object, but that 
in the minds of a good many Frenchmen England 
has the first claim to it. That is an excellent reason 
for restraining irritating conjectures as to events in 
a region of which the general public knows nothing 
at all. 


Tue Bismarck of Bulgaria has met the fate with 
which his greater prototype has so often been 
threatened by the Press. On Wednesday, M. Stam- 
buloff was summoned before a magistrate “ to render 
an explanation ” of the alleged insults and calumnies 
directed at Prince Ferdinand, in the interview with 
the correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, on 
which we recently commented. He declined to 
explain (Bulgarian procedure is, to say the least, 
peculiar) and was required to give bail in 35,000 
francs for his reappearance, and was then sent home, 
protected by a military escort from the violence of 
the mob. Under the circumstances, was it really 
advisable for the Prince to prosecute? His action 
only tends to confirm some of the remarks of his late 
Premier, which must have irritated him most. 


THE trial of Egyptian Pashas for slave-buying at 
Cairo is not over as we go to Press. Whatever its 
result, the prosecution will serve as a warning that 
we shall not tolerate slave-trading in any form. 
There is another point, however, which is dealt with 
in. the letter of the secretary of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to the Daily News of 
Friday last. Abolition of slavery itself, Mr. Allen 
says, must take place before the slave-trade can 
be abolished. Our own impression is that slavery, 
whether in modern times or in antiquity, has never 
-been. kept up very long without an extensive im- 
portation of slaves, whether avowed or illicit, even 
if. it was only from Kentucky or Virginia to the 
plantations down South. If importation and dealing 
ean be stopped, slavery will die out in due time. 
The present trial, which attacks the buyer as well as 
the seller, may go some way to forward that de- 
sirable, if remote, result. 


Tue terrible forest fires in America, with which 
we deal fully elsewhere, constitute a disaster un- 
paralleled in that country of disasters, even by the 
more startling catastrophe of Johnstown. They 
may, at least, have one good result. The timber of 
America is being recklessly cut down, without any 
provision for its replacement. State departments 
of forestry, with a scientific method of re-afforesta- 
tion would, at any rate, provide belts of cleared 
land between its forests, and so do something to 
‘limit the greatest danger of the region. 





M. PAUL VERLAINE appears in this 

LITERATURE, month’s Fortnightly Review in a 
MUSIC, and role new to our experience of him— 
SCIENCE. that of literary critic. It is a réle 

he fills with a good deal of charm 

and. originality. He compares Shakespeare and 
Racine. Some of the young men “ who keep watch 
and guard over what they are pleased to term his 
xeputation ” having.in,all good faith rashly asserted 
“that’in a familiar chat of a café he said, in opposi- 





tion to his “ master and friend” Auguste Vacquerie, 
that Racine was to be preferred to Shakespeare, 
he desires to set himself right on this question. 
He does not prefer one poet to the other, he 
admires them both; but he distinguishes, and his 
distinction is suggestive. He loves Racine “as a man 
more distinguished by passion than by anything else,” 
and he loves Shakespeare “as a man rather more 
intellectual than passionate.” Racine, he thinks, has 
surpassed Shakespeare in the delineation of woman— 
“in throwing a strong light upon her, and revealing 
some of the inmost recesses of her nature.” This 
rank heresy is very well; but when M. Verlaine 
proceeds to argue that Shakespeare’s women are only 
types—woman in an idealised, an impersonal form, 
“like Lady Macbeth, who represents ambition, 
Desdemona the pensive creature, the modest woman, 
Ophelia the young girl "—he presents a thesis which 
no true Shakespearean will consent to argue with him. 
Shakespeare’s women “ abstractions ” — Cordelia, 
Rosalind, Viola, Katherine, Portia, abstractions! 
M. Verlaine concludes his article with a gentle hint 
that England might show some public mark of her 
admiration for so great a dramatist as Racine, even 
though he was a foreigner. Paris is more hospitable 
in this way to the stranger. He congratulates Lon- 
don on at last having a public statue of Shakespeare 
—in Leicester Square. “But let us applaud our 
Paris, at times so blameworthy, so frivolous, and 
always calumniated, for possessing a Rue Milton, 
and a statue of Shakespeare.” 





THE musical fever of the London public abates— 
or, rather, stops suddenly, as if by magic—at the 
end of July; but only, as a rule, to reassert itself the 
month afterwards. It then takes the form of a 
passion for Promenade Concerts ; music, that is to say, 
relieved by effervescing drinks, and accompanied by 
explosions from the necks of soda-water bottles. 
This combined form of entertainment has been 
spared us for the present ; and the autumn is now so 
far advanced that we may hope this year to escape 
it altogether. The comparative disfavour into which 
Promenade Concerts have fallen is to be explained, not 
by any improvement in the public taste, but rather 
by the increasing popularity of music-halls. At Pro- 
menade Concerts, withall their faults, orchestral music 
of a high character was sometimes to be heard. No 
affectation, however, of this kind is tolerated at our 
music-halls. Dr. Hubert Parry, one of the most 
learned, if not one of the most lively, of our com- 
posers, has declared that music of all kinds may be 
good ; and that “ the song of the music-hall may be, 
and often is, excellent.” This strange, unedifying 
toleration from the highest planes takes, on the 
part of the masses, the form of boundless admiration. 
Music-hall songs—sometimes of a vulgar, but more 
often of a merely inane type—are now introduced 
into all our comic operas and burlesques; nor, for 
the most part, are the songs originally comprised in 
these works of any higher character. The approved 
mode, just now, of dealing with burlesque operas 
of the Morocco-Bound, Go-Bang, and Christopher 
Columbus type is, whenever there are any signs of 
flagging, to bring in a music-hall song. 


THE public, however, is supposed (doubtless not 
without reason) to have had enough of these form- 
less, plotless pieces, whose very weakness constituted 
an element of strength; for it was precisely because 
they were without story that they could be enriched 
from time to time by any sort of incident, any sort 
of scene. Go-Bang is to be succeeded by a comedy, 
and Christopher Columbus by a comic opera from 
the pens of Mr. W. S. Gilbert and of Dr. Osman 
Carr, in which we may be quite sure that the original 
structure of the piece will have to be rigidly main- 
tained, whatever concessions Dr. Osman Carr, com- 
poser of Go-Bang and of Morocco-Bound, may feel 
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disposed to make. For this evening, however, a new 
work is announced at the Lyceum, which, whatever 
else it may be, will be a new work, and not a variety 
show. The music of the piece in question is by Mr. 
Jakobowski, who seems to have borrowed his libretto 
from a German source. Thé English version is by Mr. 
Jakobowski. The title of the opera is The Queen of 
Brilliants. 





ENGLISH composers are in this sad position—un- 
less they confine themselves to instrumental works or 
to songs, they must, if they wish to write for voices 
and orchestras on a large scale, occupy themselves 
either with comic opera in its flimsiest forms or with 
sacred music in the solemn shape of an oratorio. 
Between oratorio and operetta there is nothing for 
them; nothing, that is to say, but the cantata— 
which is simply an oratorio for fewer voices and on 
a secular subject. An English composer who so far 
forgets himself as to write an opera has no chance 
whatever of seeing it performed. The Festivals of 
Hereford, next week, and of Birmingham, next month, 
will serve for the production of new works by 
Dr. Hubert Parry, Dr. Villiers Stanford, and other 
English professors. Meanwhile Verdi's Otello, which 
has been played with brilliant success at Vienna, 
Berlin, London, and throughout Italy, is at last to 
be produced at Paris, where it will be given for the 
first time about the middle of next month. One 
highly interesting feature in the French version 
of the opera will be the introduced ballet scenes, with 
the music written for them by the venerable com- 
poser. Everyone will be interested to see what sort 
of dance-music is written by a maestro of eighty- 
two years; and everyone knows already, from the 
Falstaff of last year, that it will be bright, lively, 
and graceful. 





THERE seems every reason to believe that our 
knowledge of the surface markings of Mars will 
be considerably furthered during the approaching 
period of his opposition. That this opposition is a 
most favourable one, or, in other words, that the 
distance between the earth and Mars is compara- 
tively small, will soon be agreed when it is known 
that his apparent diameter at the two very favour- 
able oppositions of 1877 and 1892 was 14” 7; while 
at this season it is about two seconds smaller, 
amounting to 12" 8. The most recent observations 
we are acquainted with come from Arizona, where 
Mr. Perceval Lowell has erected an observatory for 
the sole purpose of taking advantage of this opposi- 
tion for a minute study of the Martian details. In 
the beautifully clear and steady air of this place he 
has been making, since the beginning of June, a 
series of most valuable observations, which seems as 
if it may help to unravel the puzzles connected with 
the markings on this planet. At this time the 
planet’s south pole is turned at a considerable angle 
towards the earth, and therefore towards the sun, 
so that an observer is in a position to study what 
takes place in this region of the planet during its 
summer months. 





Wuat Mr. Lowell has been fortunate enough to 
see may be partially summed up as follows :—The 
southern snow-cap—white, and of an elliptical form 
—has been diminishing rapidly in size under the rays 
of the summer sun, its edge all round being fringed 
by a very dark boundary which has been declared to 
be water—a polar sea, in fact. Nearer the equator 
the outline of the coast has been distinctly made out, 
but between this and the polar sea the numerous 
islands, etc., have been scarcely, if at all, seen. This 
is easily explained if one assumes that an inunda- 
tion has been brought about by the change at the 
pole of the water from the solid to the liquid 
state. On the polar-cap itself, besides several star- 





like points — the tops of hills most probably — 
there is a very conspicuous marking, measuring 1,200 
miles in length and 220 in breadth, looking like “a 
huge cart-track coming down to one over the snow.” 
Numerous canals have been clearly seen, and these, 
for the most part, on the southern hemisphere, 
which are connected directly with the southern 
seas, This looks very much as if they were the 
consequent result of the superabundant water now, 
at this time, in a position to spread itself through 
channels on to the land. Curiously enough, the 
canals of the continent are generally known to be 
less visible at this season of the Martian southern 
hemisphere, which is what would be expected if one 
observed at the early period of the inundation. 
Several other questions of interest have been started 
from the same quarter, but we hope to hear of more 
as the time of opposition approaches. 





ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD INGLEFIELD had 
OBITUARY. had that variety of naval service which 
can fall to the lot of the British officer 
alone—at Acre; off Borneo; against the Dictator 
Rosas at Buenos Ayres; in the Arctic regions; and 
in the Crimea. He was also eminent as an inventor,and 
an expert in the science of naval warfare.—General 
Nathaniel P. Banks had begun life in a cotton-mill, and 
had a long and active career as an American politician. 
He had helped to found the Republican party ; he 
had been Governor of his State, had long represented 
it in Congress, had been Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and subsequently Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. As a Major- 
General during the War of Secession, apparently 
with no special military training, he had not added to 
his distinctions.—General George Stoneman was 
one of the ablest and most dashing commanders 
of cavalry in the American War of Secession. 
—Dr. John Veitch, Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric at Glasgow University, had been Sir 
William Hamilton's assistant, and the editor of his 
works. To students he was known chiefly by a 
useful text-book of logic, to the general reader by 
an important work on the History and Poetry of 
the Scottish Border.—Mrs. Augusta Webster had 
won some fame by a number of volumes of extremely 
pretty poetry.—Mrs. Lyne Stephens had charmed 
the theatre-going public of fifty years ago by her 
dancing in the Drury Lane ballet. 








THE IRISH PARTY. 


+2 


W* do not expect to be astonished by any 
eccentricity or folly on the = of the 
Unionist party when it is passing judgment upon 
Irish questions, and we cannot pretend, therefore, 
to be surprised at the manner in which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s contribution to the Irish Parliamentary fund 
has been received by the Tory newspapers. It might 
have been supposed, from their comments upon the 
incident, that a statesman had never before shown 
his sympathy with a political cause by a subscrip- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the annals of English 
politics will show that every Prime Minister and 
statesman of importance has been in the habit of 
contributing to movements which, though they might 
possibly lie apart from the main stream of political 
action, were nevertheless advancing in the same 
direction. We need not pause, however, to argue 
with the writers in the evening newspapers, who, 
ignorant of the history of their own country, have 
been indulging in fatuous comments upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent act. That which is really dishearten- 
ing is that some members of the Trish have 
been equally foolish in the manner in which they 
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have criticised that act. We are not speaking of 
the Parnellite party and its spokesmen. They have 
unhappily shown that they put the gratification of 
their personal spites before the service of their 
country, and when they choose to gird at anything 
which may be done by a member or supporter of the 
present Government, their words have no more im- 
portance than if they proceeded from the mouth of 
an avowed Tory and Coercionist. But when Mr. 
Healy, who is certainly one of the ablest and most 
honest of the Irish Nationalist members, takes up 
the cry first raised by the Tory evening newspapers, 
and professes to regard it as discreditable to the 
party to which he himself belongs that it should 
have received pecuniary assistance from Mr. Glad- 
stone, it seems time to speak out. To the majority 
of Englishmen, and we feel assured to the majority 
of Irishmen also, a subscription from Mr. Gladstone 
to any particular cause means a great deal more than 
& mere pecuniary contribution. A thousand pounds 
from an anonymous X.Y.Z. would weigh but lightly 
in the balance against ten given in the light of day 
by Mr. Gladstone in support of any particular cause. 
It is his name, and not his money, that is really 
valuable. It is the moral, and not the pecuniary, 
support that he gives to a political party that is 
priceless. We are sure that, for the moment, Mr. 
Healy, who has shown a real appreciation of the 
services rendered to Ireland by the illustrious Nestor 
of the Liberal party, had forgotten this fact, or he 
would never have allowed himself to write as he did 
to Mr. Molloy. Mr. Gladstone has now attained a 
position in which he can afford to regard the petty 
storms of faction with absolute indifference. Envy 
and calumny and hate have ceased to trouble him. 
He has out-soared the night of slarder, and can 
afford to regard unruffled the turmoil and the 
struggles of those who are still in the thick of the 
fight. But for that very reason he ought to be free 
from those insults which militant politicians are too 
prone to offer to those with whom they happen to 
come into collision on the field of strife. Mr. Healy, 
we may rest assured, never dreamt of insulting Mr. 
Gladstone when he made his strenuous protest 
against the ex-Premier’s contribution to the funds of 
the Irish party. But it was none the less an insult 
which he offered to-him, and we can only hope that 
by this time he is heartily ashamed of his conduct. 
It is, however, not the honour of Mr. Gladstone, 
but that of the Irish party, which is impugned. We 
have a very lively sympathy with those Irishmen 
who are keenly sensitive on this point, and we have 
no blame to pass upon the men who are anxious to 
keep their party free from the slightest stain of 
shame. But is not Mr. Healy rather too sensitive 
when he denounces this very simpleand innocent trans- 
action of Mr. Gladstone’s donation to the Irish funds? 
After all, itis only snobs who are ashamed of their 
poverty. The Irish partyis poor. About that there 
is no mistake. It has been notorious all along; and, 
to their credit be it said, the members of that party 
have never attempted to conceal the fact. Still 
more to their credit is the further fact that they 
have never attempted to trade upon their poverty. 
They have submitted to it with a fine dignity and 
patience that can hardly be praised too highly, and 
have accepted it as one of the incidents of their 
position. When they entered upon the struggle in 
which they are now engaged, under the leadership of 
Mr. Parnell, they may be said to have taken upon 
themselves the vow of poverty. That which dis- 
tinguisbes them from all the many Irish parties 
of the past is the fact that they began the fight 
with a solemn pledge upon their lips that they 
would never seek office or favour from a Liberal 
Government until the battle of Home Rule had been 





won. That vow they have kept religiously. For 
many years the great struggle has lasted, but never 
once has any member of the Irish party forgotten 
his oath or his honour. There has been nothing like 
it in the previous history of the House of Commons, 
and if anyone is inclined to sneer at the peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of the Celt, as it has been exhibited to 
us by the Irish members in this and the last Parlia- 
ment, the sneer must have been frozen upon his lips 
by the simple remembrance of the staunch fidelity 
with which the members of that party have adhered 
to their self-denying ordinance. Of no other party 
known to Parliamentary history can as much be said. 
Surely this fact—for fact it is—might have saved Mr. 
Healy from that fit of super-sensitiveness to which 
he has fallen a victim. For to what, after all, does 
the incident of which he makes so much amount? 
The leader of the Irish party, with the full assent of 
his colleagues, has issued an appeal for funds, which 
everybody knows to be needed, in order to enable 
the Parliamentary struggle to be carried on. It is 
true that this appeal was addressed directly to the 
Irish in Ireland and in America. But it was issued 
publicly, and all the world knew that it had gone 
forth. The most venerable and most illustrious of 
English statesmen—the man to whom the Irish cause 
owes more than to any other living Englishman— 
hearing the appeal, has voluntarily responded to it, 
and has offered a contribution to the fund that is 
being raised to enable the Irish members to keep the 
field. He has given his money, as he gave the 
closing years of his public career, to that cause in 
which his sympathies are most fully enlisted. The 
Irish party oat the Irish people owe him, as Mr, 
Healy himself admits, a debt of gratitude, the 
magnitude of which they cannot exaggerate and 
which they can hardly hope to repay. To attempt 
to measure that debt in money is, at any rate, 
impossible. But, because he has supplemented his 
years of absolute devotion and consecration to the 
[rish cause with this small pecuniary contribution, 
he is charged with having connived at the degrada- 
tion of the Irish party, and the leaders of that party 


‘are accused of having imperilled, if they have not 


actually forfeited, their independence. 

To puerile folly of this kind it is extremely 
difficult to reply seriously. As we have said, we 
trust that Mr. Healy is now ashamed of the comments 
he has been led to make upon an act as honourable 
to Mr. Gladstone as it is to the Irish party itself. 
The really serious part of the business is the light 
which it throws upon the internal relations of the 
members of the Irish party. This is no direct 
concern of ours. Irishmen have just the same right 
to differ among themselves on minor matters, whilst 
remaining united upon the one essential question, as 
Englishmen or Scotchmen have. But, if we had any 
influence with the Irish representatives, we would 
implore them to keep these domestic differences of 
theirs to themselves, and not to allow them to become 
the sport of the enemies of their country. The battle 
which they are fighting, shoulder to shoulder with 
the Liberals of Great Britain, is an uphill one. The 
fight hitherto has gone greatly in their favour; but 
the victory is not yet won. They could hardly do 
anything more likely to imperil that victory than to 
break out in open wrangling in face of their common 
foe. We refuse to discuss the question of Mr. 
Gladstone’s contribution to the Irish funds in its 
relation to the independence of the Irish party. To 
do so would be to offer an unmannerly and ridiculous 
insult to the Irish representatives. But we earnestly 


hope that this is the last occasion upon which the 
Tory newspapers of Great Britain will have the 
opportunity of rejoicing over the attempt of a member 
ot the Nationalist party to discredit his colleagues, 
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PRESIDENT OR KING? 





T is a curious trick of Fate that, while the Comte 
de Paris, the most respectable pretender to 
monarchical authority in France, lies sick to death 
—while his cause, thrown over by the Pope and 
abandoned by its most important adherents, lies to 
all appearances quite as moribund—France should 
be showing symptoms of passing into one of those 
phases in which pretenders get their chances. After 
tour-and-twenty years of the Republic, there is 
many a sign that France is growing as disillusioned 
of the present régime as she did of any of its pre- 
decessors. This does not mean that she is growing 
monarchical again. She has had so many experi- 
ences that she is disenchanted all round. But, pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the men who are making 
her politics in the Parliament of the Republic, 
despairing of getting rid of them by the ordinary 
means with the electoral machinery so manned by 
the politicians in possession, she lets herself drift in 
a sort of apathy, waiting for something to deliver 
her from the situation. The instinct to which she 
has been always true in such a mood, the instinct 
which looks for a “saviour of society,’ is appearing 
again. If such a saviour comes through the Re- 
public, she will be glad, for she does not want to 
have anything more to do with monarchies if she 
can help it. If he can make himself effective 
through the existing Constitution, she will also be 
the better pleased; for though she has a weakness 
for what the country-folk, when they do not think 
they are being governed strongly enough, call a 
“bon coup d’état,” it will reassure her more, and 
give her a greater sense of stability, if she can do 
without this expedient, if it can be proved that the 
Constitution she has lived under for more than 
twenty years, and on which the Church has now 
bestowed its blessing, was only failing because 
it was not being rightly used by the Head of the 
State. But whether it be with the Constitution or 
without it, for a “saviour of society’ she is look- 
ing. With such a state of mind prevailing, a crisis, 
in which the Comte de Paris would have as good a 
chance as another amongst competing saviours, 
seems a less impossible prospect than it did some 
time ago. 

We do not think we are overstating the dissatis- 
faction and specious apathy which now exist in 
French opinion. All close observers have begun 
to note the phenomenon. It was, for that matter, 
inevitable. ‘The causes are obvious, and we have 
signalised them here again and again. The 
Chamber, which has made itself the wielder not 
merely of legislative but of executive power in the 
third Republic, has, by its own conduct, utterly 
forfeited the confidence of the people, and has 
certainly even weakened their faith in Parliament- 
ary institutions. When the welter of Panamism 
brought the national disgust to its height, M. 
Carnot had the opportunity of enabling the people 
to save the Parliament by changing its per- 
sonnel, Even in a country where Parliamentary 
government is an ancient and natural growth, like 
England, public opinion looks for guides at such 
crises, and in France public opinion has a way of 
looking for guidance in times of crisis to the man, 
if he be a trusted man, who is at the head of the 
State. M. Carnot neither gave the guidance nor 
realised the opportunity. The acceptable time 

sed; the country sank back into its inertia. 

ter on a wire-pulled general election, “ pre- 
sided over” by an Opportunist Cabinet, resulted 
in the same discredited Chamber, almost to a man, 
getting back to power. The disgust of honest 
folk was doubled with a sort of despair which this 





cynical demonstration of their powerlessness seemed 
to justify. For a moment, when the assassination of 
M. Carnot drew the country together in a common 
sentiment, and when he had been replaced by another 
honest man of not less high—but, as was thought, of 
more vigorous—character, there seemed a return of 
hope. That hope has, perhaps, not yet entirely sunk 
down; for there are some who are still expecting 
deliverance through M. Casimir-Périer. But just 
now it seems the merest flicker, and it certainly is 
deriving no encouragement from current events. 
The old tale of exposures and revelations has been 
resumed, and the monotony is only relieved for 
the sickened public when the Government, which 
has just been shown endeavouring to corrupt an 
editor, is next exhibited subsidising and hushing- 
up the scandals of an orphanage in which its in- 
fluential friends amused themselves by teaching 
atheism and immorality. This goes on to the 
accompaniment of the bomb and the dagger of that 
Anarchist movement, which dates its true activity 
from the period of the “ chequards;’ while the 
Government, wielding its coercive powers against its 
own opponents in the Press, who have nothing to do 
with Anarchism, seems to give a handle to: those 
who accuse it of returning to the methods of the 
Empire. We do not think it is too much to say 
that a great deal of that nondescript but widespread 
discontent, which furnished the motive power of 
Boulangism, has been recovering from the ‘set-back 
it received from the fiascos into which it was led by 
the charlatans who sought to exploit it; and, with 
new material to feed on, it has been generating new 
force. Even so staunch a friend of the Republic, 
even of its Opportunist Ministries, and so convinced 
a believer in Parliamentary Government as the 
Temps, has been losing its courage. The other day 
it wrote on the subject of the Chamber the following 
gloomy words:—“ Our pessimism comes from’ our 
very attachment to Parliamentary institutions.. We 
desire that they should last long, for it seems im- 
possible to us to conceive of others which would be 
more favourable to human dignity, more educative, 
more emancipative of the general reason and will. 
But that these institutions may last, it is necessary 
that there should be in the Parliament and in the 
country a public spirit. We deplore the absence of 
such a spirit. Our ambition would be to contribute 
to re-creating it, and it is impossible to hide. our 
chagrin when we see a Chamber doing everything 
and letting everything be done to belittle and 
destroy the Parliamentary régime.” 

Can M. Casimir-Périer save the situation? There 
are conditions conceivable in which he might. Even 
within the Constitution, as it stands, the President’s 
powers to make his authority felt are probably 
sufficient. This was one of the points argued most 
when he came to office, and when he inspired much 
speculation by announcing that he did not mean to 
let these powers remain a dead-letter. M. Wallon, 
the father of the Constitution, has recently declared 
that it was no intention of its framers that the 
President should be a President “out on grass.’” 
As for the feeling of the country, even amongst 
Republicans, on the subject of a vigorous President, 
there is no need to labour that point. For good 
or ill, the tendency of the French people to 
wish for authority embodied in a single Head, 
whether elective or otherwise, is part of the 
national temperament. The other day a man was 
sent to jail for a month under the new law, for 
saying that “Carnot only got his deserts because 
he was a faindant.” In the reference to M. Carnot 
personally, this was no doubt exceptional, but in the 
feeling about his fainéant-ism, this is a rough but 
pretty typical expression of the opinion. of the 
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average Frenchman. If M. Casimir-Périer, then, 
had such an opportunity as M. Carnot had at 
the height of the Panama episode, there is little 
doubt that, by dissolving the Chamber and ap- 
pealing to the country for a worthy representa- 
tion, he could strike an effective blow for the 
Republic, which would be welcomed by the nation. 
Out of ten million qualified electors more than five 
million abstained from voting at the last election. 
These enormous reserves should be available for the 
rescue of the State if they had a leader and a rally- 
ing cry. But in the absence of such an opportunity 
as M. Carnot’s, it is hard to see how M. Casimir- 
Périer for the time being can do anything but 
wait. He has no good pretext for quarrelling 
with the Chamber just now, and it will prob- 
ably take care not to give him any; moreover 
he ——— feels it would be ungracious in him 
to dismiss the very Chamber which has elected 
him; moreover he is heavily handicapped with 
M. Dupuy on his shoulders. It remains besides 
to be proved whether, if all the circumstances were 
favourable, M. Casimir-Périer is endowed with the 
nerve and the ability requisite to make the right use 
of them. There are many, even of those who are best 
disposed to him, who think that the only fate in store 
for him is, as M. Olivier put it the other day, 
“either to go like MacMahon or to yield like Grévy.” 
If this be so—if France is to drift along until some 
cataclysm throws up an opportunity and a man— 
no one can say with what régime may lie the future. 








LIGHT ON ASIA. 





IR EDWIN ARNOLD, speaking as “one who 
knows Japan, and has ofttimes discussed the 
Corean question in her tea-houses, her private 
gardens, and her Ministerial salons,” lectures 
severely in the New Review certain organs of the 
British Press for their deplorable views about the 
resent war in the East. Another gentleman, who 
ee “been there,” Mr. Henry Norman, expresses 
similar annoyance with the British Press in the 
Contemporary. For reasons which he states, and 
which, he tells us, will be found stated “at greater 
length in his forthcoming book on the Far East,” 
he thinks opinion is —- “led on a wrong tack” 
upon this question ; and though (as he further tells 
us) he is now so fortunate as to be secluded “ thirty 
miles from a railway in the remote north of Scotland,” 
he feels it necessary to attempt to set the country 
right. It is an axiom of administrative tradition, 
we believe, that there is no opinion so dangerous as 
that of the man who “has been on the spot.” If 
Mr. Fowler, for example, were to be led by the advice 
of the numerous Padgett M.P.’s who, having per- 
formed a tour in India, have come back prepared for 
all time to direct Governments and Parliaments as to 
how that great Dependency ought to be ruled, he 
would probably not be quite so successful a Minister 
as he has proved himself since he went to the India 
Office. But the man who has been there, nevertheless, 
has his utility; and = he may occasionally 
overwhelm us by his wonderful air, no person of 
philosophic, not to say scientific, habit of mind will 
neglect hearing what he has to say. It is generally 
interesting, at the very least, especially if he be 
an intelligent and hic penman like both of 
our confréres of the Press who hasten to instruct 
us this month, Corea, moreover, is at best a 
dark subject, on which light from any quarter is 
desirable. 





We feel the palm of interestingness must be 
ielded on this occasion to Sir Edwin Arnold. He, 
ike Mr. Norman, is a strong Japanese partisan, and 

the cause of his anger with the British Press is that 
it is not quite such a Japanese partisan as he (which 
is expecting rather much, is it not, Sir Edwin? The 
rest of us—unhappily—have not been under the 
spell of the music of the samisen, or been moved to 
sonnets in praise of the tinkling feet of the musmé, 
or the sparkle of almond eyes beneath the moon in 
the perfume laden tea-garden). Sir Edwin thinks we 
ought all in these countries—English, French, 
Germans, all except Russians—to be against China 
in this Corean war. The most formidable of a long 
series of reasons for this conclusion is that China 
and Russia—both—constitute between them a 
dreadful menace to Western civilisation. Sir 
Edwin’s language on this point approaches the 
awful. “There are in this age,” he says, “two 
stupendous dangers always overhanging the civilised 
world, and the names of these two dangers are the 
‘Mongol’ and the ‘Slav,’ or, to speak less ethno- 
logically, China and Russia. It is no more their 
fault, of course, that they thus impend above the 
Pp ss of humanity—perpetual and terrible menaces 
to human history—than it is the blame of the 
cyclone to be gathering black and massive over the 
shipping in the Formosa Channel on a September 
day, or the glacier to have accumulated its icy 
horrors above some fertile Swiss valley. They are 
as they are, creations of nature and events; and, 
being so, they have their instincts, their tendencies, 
their ethnical necessities, which will bring them 
some day down into the lowlands of peace and 
rogress, as the Goths swept across the Roman 
mpire and Attila’s Huns poured over Europe.” 
It is remarkable, but somewhat confusing, 
to find that Mr. Norman thinks we ought to take 
sides against China for a precisely opposite reason— 
that China is effete, that this notion of her mighty 
and menacing power is a myth which is about to be 
exploded on the first — of the Japanese sword. 
Sir Edwin goes on to relate that when he was cross- 
ing the Pacific, in 1889, they had had on board the 
good ship Belgic a number of Chinamen who were 
bringing back with them to their native land the 
bones of several of their friends. His Chinese 
servant Ah-Fat explained why they did this. 
“<«That number one piecey God-pidgin!’” he 
softly pointed out; “suppose wantchee go topside, 
after killee, then wantchee family make chin-chin 
joss at grave. Suppose no take bones, no makee 
grave, no speakee chin-chin joss, then not belong 
topside at all after killee; belong Hellee.” The 
sahoveney of this anecdote to the question of the 
Corean war may not be at once apparent; but what 
Sir Edwin wishes to “softly point out” is that, if 
the Chinese ever come to believe, contrary to the 
accepted doctrine of Confucius, that it is not necessary 
to send home their bones in order to secure goin 
topside after killee; if they conclude that a pin 
of their dust or ashes, which might be sent home in 
a registered letter, will be sufficient excuse for a 
chin-chin joss at the grave, then the great 
obstacle to Chinese emigration will be re- 
moved, and the yellow flood will be unloosed 
upon the world. e were under the impression 
that the most effective obstacle to this deluge was 
the stringent laws against letting it in in the 
countries towards which it chiefly tends. It is never- 
theless possible that Sir Edwin is right about this 
point, and that unless the a are victorious in 
the present war the even doom of Europe is to 


be ruined by Chinese cheap labour. Other people 
(who have also been there, by the way, and been 
there very recently) have put forward the thesis that 
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the Japanese declaration of war was a_ political 
manceuvre by a Prime Minister uneasy about a 
General Election. Sir Edwin scouts this theory as 
absurd, on the ground of the utterly contemptible 
position, socially and politically, of the Japanese 
deputies. “Iam sorry,” he says, “that Mr. Curzon, 
whom I otherwise admire, was not by my side 
in the first hour of the opening of the new 
Japanese Parliament.”” He would then “have seen 
at a glance how far Japan is from surrendering its 
destinies to the Soshi and such harebrained politicians 
as he would have us regard as the real authors of 
this war.”” The truth is—for the truth must out— 
that Sir Edwin appears to have been one of the real 
authors of this war himself! If we do not misread 
an episode he discreetly relates, he urged the idea 
upon Count Ito—perhaps even put it into his head. 
“I was sitting,’ he tells us, “with Count Ito, the 
present Prime Minister of Japan, at his country seat 
in Odawara, one lovely summer’s day in 1890. 
Before the open réka, or verandah, of the pleasant 
abode, divided from us only by a bamboo aviary 
filled with storks, spread the vast blue Pacific 
Ocean. . . In our company sat the amiable Countess, 
who had shared the wild and chequered fortunes of 
Ito in his early days, and now irradiates with her 
grace and gentleness the years of his greatness and 
commanding influence.”” Amid this fitting scene, 
“the Bismarck of Japan” asked the London 
editor the fateful question, “ Now what would you 
do if you were Prime Minister of Japan?” “‘* Ex- 
cellency,’ I replied, ‘I would double the Emperor’s 
navy. . . . Build and buy all the war vessels 
you can. In the future there will be no pity and no 
justice for the weak. Do not, I entreat, 
waste your Japanese citizens, who are the best 
of emigrants, in Mexico, San Francisco, and such 
ungrateful places. Utilise them for Japan and for 
the Emperor.’ ‘ But we have not room enough for 
the surplus population within his Imperial Majesty’s 
dominions.’ ‘I nevertheless hope, and I believe,’ 
was my answer, ‘that Japan will some day be large 
enough for the hundred millions of children which 
she will certainly possess by the middle of the next 
century.’ But at this point,” remarks Sir. Edwin, 
most significantly, “the conversation grew too pri- 
vate and special for report.”” Notwithstanding his 
discretion, we venture to think that this pointed 
fragment of conversation betrays clearly the fact 
that the gist of Sir Edwin’s advice to Count Ito was 
to pursue by warlike means a policy for the aggran- 
disement of Japanese territory. 

With regard to opinion in this country as to the 
morality or expediency of this war, Japan and her 
apologists — to speak seriously — must make up 
their minds on which leg they mean to stand in 
seeking for the British verdict. If they claim that 
the war is really necessary to Japan’s safety and 
Japan’s growth, that is at least an intelligible 
claim, and is quite consistent with all they tell 
us about Japan’s wonderful preparedness for the 
event—her having surveyed every inch of Corea, 
measured every river, equipped her army with 
pontoon bridges which fit to a nicety, and so forth. 
But if they put forward this claim, let them not 
at the same time seek to persuade us that the 
war is an affair into which Japan has been 
innocently surprised within the past few weeks by 
aggressive proceedings on the partof China. As for 
British policy in this matter, that is not a thing 
to be regulated according to sentiment, nor is it 
directed in quite such ignorance as these critics 
suppose. It is for England mainly a question of 

ce of power in Asia; and as that balance has 
hitherto stood, the first of British interests has been 
to keep on good terms with China, 








WORKMEN IN COUNCIL. 


HE Trade Union Congress which has sat this 
week at Norwich has, unhappily, interrupted ‘its 
lengthy programme of sound practical work by some 
of those excursions into the world of remote and 
dubious ideals which were so conspicuous a feature 
of the proceedings last year at Belfast. Among 
these excursions we must rank the demand for a Bill 
establishing a universal compulsory eight-hours day, 
which was affirmed on Wednesday aftérnoon by the 
crushing majority of 276 to 5—though the miners, 
astutely enough, got their own calling exempted later 
on. It is true that a Bill is not the same as an Act, 
and that the Bill with the preparation of which the 
Parliamentary Committee are charged is not at all 
likely to pass just yet, and will probably not be 
seriously expected to pass in the form in which it will 
first appear. It is a good thing to get a scheme of 
any sort drafted as a basis for discussion; and it is 
well to have it discussed where the discussion will 
attract most attention. But we cannot expect either 
that the Bill will pass, or that, if it ever does pass, it 
will work, until we get a very considerable ethical 
reform. Eight Hours’ Acts—more or less stringent— 
have been passed in several States of the American 
Union; but we believe they are easy enough to 
evade, and are, in fact, a dead letter. And, English- 
men being what they are, with plenty of energy 
and a preference for high wages if the alternative is 
shorter hours, we suspect this Act will be so too. 
Still we shall be glad to see the plan, and to get 
the hours shortened, though we do not expect to see 
that done by legislative change. The other principal 
divagation from the world of ‘fact is the demand for 
Collectivism, taken over from last year’s Congress 
into an otherwise sensible Presidential address, 
and affirmed on Thursday by the emphatic majority 
of 219 to 61. Mr. Delves, the President, adopts 
the economic theories of the Fabians and their allies. 
He thinks the factory a step to socialised production, 
and he hopes that the irregularity of the mechanism 
of production will some day be governed and 
removed by collective control. Of course, if English 
workmen are quite sure that they would like to 
be virtually unable to change their employers; if 
they wish that disputes with the latter, which now 
are often commendable, and almost always com- 
mand sympathy, shall become criminal; if they 
are prepared to take the risks of complete sub- 
jection to an impersonal Pullman, very imper- 
fectly checked by democratic control, and occa- 
sionally exploited by a Tammany Ring, they 
are quite right in supporting Collectivism. But 
until we have better evidence of the Collective 
Wisdom in technical matters, or in anything but 
broad questions of principle—where it appears as 
instinct, not as reason—we must respectfully decline 
to support their views. It ought ndt to be necessary 
to tell intelligent men that the more capital there is 
the less interest the capitalist will get, and the 
greater will be the increase of real wages. And in 
view of a remark in the President’s address, which 
nobody but a workman could have made without 
offence, we can at least suggest thrift as a reason- 
able alternative to the drinking and gambling 
he condemns. However, “He shoots higher that 
threatens the moon than he that aims at a tree;” 
and just as the unworkable schemes of Robert Owen 
stimulated the Co-operative movement, so the dream 
of an impossible and undesirable Collectivism may 
stimulate such movements as the formation of 
Boards of Conciliation and the growth of a healthy 
spirit of municipal patriotism. 
The Eight Hours Question in various forms has 
been constantly interrupting the proceedings at 
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Norwich. But, in spite of these interruptions, the 
Congress has done excellent work both for Labour 
and for Liberalism. It has shown pretty clearly 
the attitude of the skilled workmen both to- 
wards the obstruction in the House of Commons 
and the obstruction of the House of Lords. The 
Parliamentary Committee has pointed out what 
Labour has got from the Government in the way 
of accomplished legislation and administrative ser- 
vices, and what it might have got but for obstruction 
—such as that by which Sir John Gorst wrecked the 
Industrial Conciliation Bill, or that fictitious defence 
of freedom of contract by which the Upper House 
has postponed the solution of the question of 
Em wun? Liability. It has shown, too, by the 
applause which greeted a passage in the President’s 
address, what it thinks of the plans of Lord Salisbury 
and certain Tory Democrats for benefiting the work- 
man by keeping out the alien immigrant. Here, at 
any rate, we are in full agreement with the policy 
indicated. It is far better, as Mr. Delves tells us— 
and as we have often said ourselves—to let in the 
alien and civilise him than to essay the futile task 
of keeping up a Paradise at home by permitting 
industrial infernos abroad. On some other matters 
—the publication of Government contracts, the 
ebabitahenant of a Government printing-office, 
and the payment of all members—the wisdom 
of its decisions is more open to question. With 
the last-named in especial we disagree, for 
reasons fully set forth in these pages early this 
year; but—as its President’s address and the 
debates of Wednesday and Thursday have shown 
—it is determined to promote the welfare of Labour 
by more practical means. It wants further protec- 
tion against accidents; it wants the Co-operative 
societies supported by the investment of Trade 
Union funds—a sort of Collectivism to which there is 
no objection ; it wants, in particular, the protection 
of women workers by an extension of the Truck 
Act and by other means, which shall prevent the 
wife from indirectly reducing her husband’s wage. 
And it formally recognises the hard lot of the rural 
labourer, including one of his sorest grievances, the 
insecurity of his home. 

But how are the workmen to get all these things ? 
If the Labour party is, as has been said, to be 
simply the left wing of a party of progress, it will 
secure most of them without much difficulty, pro- 
vided the political machinery for doing so is im- 
proved. The struggle to improve it will tax all the 
strength of both wings, and until it is accomplished 
there is not much hope of progress. But if the 
Labour party is to stand apart as a Fourth Estate 
of the Realm, watching both the political parties and 
pn be sens Bong each in turn, it will find that on 
occasion both of them may combine against it, and 
that in any case its position will be insecure. 
Conservative doctrinaires in Austria propose to make 
Labour such an Estate by due process of law; and 
we shall soon have an example of the futility of 
its “‘ independence” in Belgium, as we have already 
had in Australia. The tendency of the apostles 
of Collectivism is to treat the workman as a wage- 
earner and nothing else. But why should he not 
— till Collectivism comes — conceive himself as 
something more? With investments and, perhaps, 
a house of his own—in spite of Mr. Burns’ fatuous 
denunciation of thrift ; with a choice of employers ; 
with his children, as Mr. Delves’ address suggested, 
not rushed into mill or factory as soon as a too 
lenient Legislature has permitted, but kept at 
school for their ultimate good and profit; with a 
wife and daughters who do not cut down his wages 
by competition with male labour; he would at 
least not be a “ wage-slave.”’ With a powerful 





share in controlling the great historic party of 
progress, he will be far better off than as a mere 
item in a mass of Labour, powerless to take 
effective action and looking only to the distribu- 
tive justice of an ideal State to set things right. 
The talk about an Independent Labour party at 
last year’s Congress seemed to show that a large 
number of the delegates had overlooked these 
truths. The number of points on which the Con- 
gress this year expresses agreement with Liberal 
policy seems to show that it has remembered them 
in spite of its dreams. 








CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
INSANE. 





To correspondence which has been passing in 
the Times on the subject of the criminal re- 
sponsibility of lunatics is of more value than most of 
e discussions of the silly season. It opens up a 
mee ae: of increasing gravity, for there can be no 
oubt that the number of known lunatics tends to 
increase. The doctors discover more madness, if nerve- 
strain, alcohol, and strong tea do not make more. 
Every correspondence naturally assumes the form of a 
controversy, and the lawyers are pitted in this fight 
against the doctors. The doctors have the advantage 
of being united. The Council of the British Medical 
Association has formulated the views of the profession, 
and Dr. Strahan, Dr. Allbutt, and Dr. Mercier agree 
in general aim, although they may not be altogether 
consistent in argument. The lawyers, on the other 
hand, who are hardly adequately represented by Mr. 
Pitt Lewis and a correspondent signing himself 
“R. C. J.,” are undoubtedly divided. It is a case 
in which the lawyers differ and the doctors do not. 
The points at issue are really two—one a point of 
principle, and the other of practice. The first, to 
which most attention has been given, is really the 
least important. Most lawyers admit that the 
present law as to the plea of insanity is unsatis- 
factory. Mr. Justice Hawkins, Lord Blackburn, 
Lord Bramwell, and Lord Coleridge have all con- 
curred in the same opinion. To begin with, the law 
is doubtful. Mr. Justice Stephen stated it as 
follows :—* No act is a crime if the person who does 
it is, at the time when it is done, prevented [either 
by defective mental power] or by. any disease 
affecting his mind—(a) From knowing the nature 
and quality of his. act, (b) from knowing that 
the act is wrong, [or (c) from controlling his 
own conduct, unless the absence of the power 
of control has been produced by his own default}. 
But an act may be a crime, although the mind of a 
n who does it is affected by disease, if such 
e does not in fact produce upon his mind one 
or other of the effects above mentioned in reference 
to that act.” The learned author admitted that the 
words in square brackets were doubtful, and further 
admitted that (as in the law of conspiracy) the 
word “wrong”’’ had been variously interpreted as 
meaning “morally wrong” or “illegal.” We can 
hardly doubt that when next the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved has occasion to consider 
the matter, the law will be altered or declared 
on all doubtful points in the widest possible way. 
But is that enough? The lunacy experts declare 
that most, if not all, lunatics know what they are 
doing when they are doing wrong, know that the 


act is wrong, can be partially restrained by the fear 
of punishment, and can, to some extent, control 
their own actions. If the lunacy expert acted as a 
juror he might answer all three questions based on 
Sir James Stephen’s definition, and would certainly 
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answer the questions as more commonly put to juries, 
in the affirmative, and bring in a verdict equivalent 
to a verdict that the prisoner was not criminally in- 
sane; and yet, as a doctor, a few minutes after, he 
might certify that the prisoner was civilly insane and 
a fit person to be confined in a lunatic asylum. So 
soon as the man is confined in a lunatic asylum, 
his responsibility, however, practically ends. He 
may murder a warder or a fellow-inmate with im- 
punity. We say “practically,” because, in theory, 
the criminal law presumes every man—even a 
certified lunatic—to be sane until the jury finds a 
verdict of insanity; but, in practice, no jury has 
ever been known to find that a lunatic who had 
committed a crime in an asylum was sane, and the 
crimes constantly committed in asylums are there- 
fore seldom, if ever, made the subject of indictment. 
Is it not absurd, asks Dr. Strahan, that a man who 
is certifiably insane may be criminally sane until he is 
certified to be insane? If there is such virtue in 
this certificate, the same test, he thinks, applied by 
the same persons, should be the test of criminal 
insanity. He would enact that no man who might 
have been certified to be insane shall be held respons- 
ible for his acts. 

We confess that Dr. Strahan seems rather to beg 
the question than to solve the difficulty. Neither 
judges, nor legal draftsmen, nor experts in lunacy, 
have been able to devise any satisfactory definition 
of insanity. There is a sense in which no man, or at 
least no criminal, is sane. One man of great intelli- 
gence, known to the present writer, spent a long 
term of penal servitude in frequent contact with 
men convicted of murder whose sentences had been 
commuted, not on the ground of insanity, but of the 
Queen’s mercy. He formed the opinion that every 
one of them had been irresponsible. There is another 
sense in which the most raving lunatic is not entirely 
irresponsible, and is a fit subject for punishment, 
though not under the criminallaw. We have not yet 
unravelled the mystery, and, on the whole, we doubt 
whether, if the law were defined in the wider sense— 
as it will soon probably be—there would be any greater 
injustice than under any other definition. 

But the difficulties of practice remain. The 
prison authorities assert that nearly one-third of 
those who are convicted without any verdict of 
insanity are afterwards found to be insane. No 
one who has spent any time in criminal courts 
will be much surprised at the statement. But 
the chief reason for the startling result is not 
the defective definition of the law, or the absence 
of — training of the gaol doctor, so much 
as the natural reluctance of the prisoner and 
his friends to set up the plea of insanity. It is a 
very much worse thing for a man to be sent to a 
criminal lunatic asylum than to a gaol. He suffers 
much more while he is there. Sometimes a jury, in 
its mercy, finds a verdict of insanity in cases of 
murder due to drunkenness, but it may be seriously 
doubted whether death (supposing the Home Secre- 
tary to have no mercy) is not a less severe penalty 
than confinement for a long series of years in Broad- 
moor or Dundrum. For smaller crimes, there can be 
no question that prison is the punishment which 
anyone sane enough to form a preference would 
choose. It is sooner over, for confinement in an 
asylum, for obvious reasons, must be continued until 
the doctorsthink the patient completely cured. And it 
leaves a less permanent stain on a man’s “ character,” 
in the practical sense of the word character, which 
involves the probability of future employment. 
Counsel have frequently thought of setting up the 
plea of insanity in the case of strange and irrespons- 
ible crimes, but have been restrained by the earnest 
entreaty of their clients. It must, further, be re- 











membered that by far the majority of prisoners are 


not defended. A poor half-idiot yokel comes into 
the box accused of some brutal offence. He has 
just intelligence enough, with the prompting of 
the gaoler, to say “ guilty’ or “ not guilty.’ If he 
says “ not guilty,” he stands stolidly silent through- 
out the trial—as, for that matter, sane prisoners 
might be advised to do. Or a lunatic of another 
type takes his trial in the firm belief—common to 
most lunatics—that he is quite sane. It is very hard 
to say how in such cases, unless we are to alter the 
whole procedure of our criminal courts, the prisoner’s 
sanity is to be made the subject of expert inquiry 
before verdict. The suggestion that a man charged 
with a crime should have his sanity privately in- 
quired into, and be sentenced by two doctors 
to confinement in an asylum, though he persists 
that he is sane and not guilty, without his 
having the chance of trial by jury, is not 
one that will meet with general support. The 
ordinary man still has more confidence in a jury 
than in an expert. If the prisoner is not guilty of 
the crime, and yet mad, he should have the advan- 
tage of acquittal before being locked up under civil 
process. If he is guilty of a small crime, and insane, 
the case can be left with sufficient confidence to the 
Home Secretary and the Prison Commissioners after 
verdict. But it may be that a preliminary expert 
investigation before trial would be desirable in case 
of very serious crimes, and especially in case of 
murder. And there can be no justification for the 
ruling ascribed to one judge, that expert evidence is 
inadmissible on the plea of insanity. It is now, asa 
matter of fact, habitually admitted by all judges with- 
out the limitations suggested by the judges in 
“R. v. McNaughton.” , : 








THE “IMPROVED” LABOURER. 





F Mr. Little’s final report on the Agricultural 
Labourer, prepared for the Labour Commission 

and issued to the public on Monday, were the whole 
of knowledge, we should have to conclude that there 
was no labourer’s question at all in England. With 
the exception that his cottage is not everywhere 
what it should be, there is nothing to do but con- 
gratulate ourselves on the marked “improvement” 
of his lot in every respect, and his immunity from 
the evils which have befallen the less fortunate 
rural classes, such as farmers, landowners, and dukes. 
An imposing array of authorities—including previous 
Royal Commissions, professors of political economy, 
as well as the testimony of farmers, landlords, and 
“ old residents ”’—is adduced in proof of this satis- 
factory state of affairs. Felices sua si bona norint, 
we say to ourselves, echoing Virgil’s words of the 
countrymen of his day. But then, unfortunately, 
the labourer does not recognise his own good fortune, 
A few here and there have apparently been found to 
“admit ’’ what the Assistant-Commissioners tell 
them about their good fortune, but, taking the 
country as a whole, we are confronted with the 
paradox that they wilfully abandon their rural 
paradise, migrate to the towns, cross the seas, and 
encounter the unknown anywhere rather than remain 
in their villages. Thus, though the Commissioners 
bear witness to the improvement in their condition, 
we look to the census, and find that the population 
of agricultural labourers shows another decline of 
ten per cent. in the last ten years, while Dr. Ogle is 
at hand to tell us that the drain of vigorous young 
men from the villages is enfeebling the type of the 
labourer. According to one picture the village 
manifests a continuous improvement, according to 
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the other it is the refuge of the old and the unfit. 
How shall we explain this amazing discrepancy ? 

In the first place, it seems to us, the term im- 
provement, as applied to social classes, is open to all 
manner of misunderstanding. Our satisfaction in 
it is mitigated by the very fact which Mr. Little 
quotes—that it was attested also by the Richmond 
Commission and by the Commission on the Employ- 
ment of Women and Children. We can go back 
still further, and add that Eden, cautious observer 
as he was, found the lot of the labourers to be 
“greatly improved” in the middle of the period 
which we now recognise to have been one of the 
worst that they ever suffered; and this in spite of 
his own figures, which have helped a later generation 
to realise the scantiness of their wages, and the 
desperate nature of their struggle against the 
famine price of the necessaries of life. The truth is 
that, with the exception of the Poor Law Commission 
in 1834, no public inquiry into the condition of the 
labourer has ever resulted in any other conclusion 
than that his condition has “ improved” in contrast 
with some worse period that preceded it. 

Im one respect there is a very curious parallel 
between Eden’s report and that of the Labour 
Commissioners. Neither of them rely much on 
an actual increase in the labourer’s earnings. 
Mr. Little is unable to say that there is any sub- 
stantial increase since 1870, though he conjectures 
that, with other earnings and perquisites, the rise 
may be greater than the figures indicate. But both 
Eden and the modern Commissioner lay special 
stress upon the increased purchasing power of 
wages, and the general amelioration of life through 
the advance of civilisation. If the wages have 
not increased, they at least purchase more. The 
labourer, moreover, “lives in less discomfort, his 
toil is less severe, his children have a better prospect 
before them, and opportunities which he himself 
never enjoyed.” Happily, there is not the smallest 
reason to question this statement. It is so true 
as to bea truism. The labourer has benefited like 


all classes from the Free Trade movement and the. 


cheapening of production. Machinery has saved 
him much toil, if it has also deprived him of part 
of his harvest earnings. His children are better- 
educated, his womankind do less work in the fields. 
The standard of life has risen with him as with 
all classes. “Improvement”’ in this sense is not 
to be contested, but that is by no means the end 
of the matter. From some points of view, indeed, 
it is only the beginning. 

For, in considering the position of one class in re- 
lation to others, we require to know not only whether 
they have participated in these general benefits, 
but whether they have held their own in relation 
to other classes. We are all advancing in the race 
for material comforts, but the question to determine 
is how much faster some of us are advancing than 
others. Now, in spite of the improvement to which 
the economists and Commissioners testify, it is, we 
imagine, true that the wages of agriculture are less 
in proportion to the wages of other forms of industry 
than they were a hundred years ago. We could not 
tte 3 this point without greater detail than is 
possible in an article; but in Arthur Young’s 
“Northern Tour” will be found an interesting passage 
in which he compares the wages of the agricultural 
labourer with those of the mechanics in the neigh- 
bouring towns. While the average for the labourer 
(in 1770) is 7s. 1d. per week, the average of the 
mechanic, he reports, is only 9s. In Leeds a 
man’s wage is put down as no more than 
8s. 3d.; the Fremington lead-miner gets only 
7s. 6d.; the Rotherham iron-worker 10s., the 


Burslem potter 9s, 6d. The highest figures recorded 





by the writer are 13s. 6d. for the Sheffield plating- 
men and 15s. for the Newcastle colliers. The 
town wages then ruled from 25 to 30 per 
cent. higher than the country wages, and in such 
circumstances there was no great inducement for 
lads or men to exchange country for town. Now, if 
we took the same or corresponding trades at the 
present time, we should find, in all probability, that 
the town wages were from 80 to 100 per cent. in 
advance of the country wages. Thanks to his own 
combinations and modern industrial methods, the 
town mechanic has shot far ahead of the rural la- 
bourer, whose conditions are comparatively stationary, 
and whose efforts at combination have in general 
proved failures. The relation is changed to the 
immense disadvantage of the country. The wages 
alone might not be all-important, but they are the 
symbol of a widespread change in thought and feel- 
ing. Not a few writers in the last century may 
be found maintaining that the rural labourer is 
more intelligent than the town mechanic. The 
general assumption in these days is that he is a 
backward being, the inferior in all respects of the 
town workman ; his life is voted dull, his vision cir- 
cumscribed, his wages are seen to be almost stationary, 
and his advance is of that indirect kind which makes 
no appeal to the imagination. If his position has 
improved absolutely compared with the evil days of 
a hundred years ago, relatively to that of the 
other industrial classes, it is perhaps rather worse 
now than then. 

It is easy te say that part of this tendency is in 
the nature of things and that it is visible more or 
less in all European countries. That is true, but 
another part is certainly susceptible of treatment. 
We share the late Professor Rogers’s opinion that in 
fighting the labourer, while consenting with the 
landlord, the English farmer chose the wrong 
to attack. How much of what is called agricultural 
depression is due to misplaced economy in labour 
and to the refusal of higher wages and freer conditions 
to the labourer, can never be accurately known, but, 
we suspect, a great deal. A grave situation is 
created for a great industry when it is left to a 
population from which the best young blood is 
withdrawn and in which an undue proportion of the 
old and infirm remain. But that will only be 
corrected by providing a reasonable career for 
capable young men in the villages. Instead of 
patronising the labourer and keeping him down, 
both landlords and farmers stand to gain by en- 
couraging his independence and giving him oppor- 
tunities to rise. It is not merely higher wages 
that he wants—though in many districts they are 
still miserably low—but reasonable recreation; a 
home in which he is not entirely at the mercy of 
his employer or the squire; liberty to speak as he 
thinks; and, above all, the prospect of rising to 
be something better than a day-labourer. While 
the Tory party manifests a pious horror at the 
thought of a labouring-man getting more than an 
acre of allotments through his parish council, we 
have still a long way to travel before we reach this 
goal. We shall have to reach it, however, if we 
desire to see the best young men still employed in 
British agriculture; and in the enfranchisement of 
the labourer, the allotments movement, and the 
institution of parish councils, we have made a 
promising start. Let us add that, for the ability 
and industry shown in Mr. Little’s reports, we have 
the highest admiration. But the official inquirer 
necessarily gets his information, in large part, from 
landlords, farmers, and land-agents; and it is im- 
portant that an optimism founded on this basis 
should not blind us to the darker aspects of the 
labourer’s lot. ‘ 
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LTHOUGH the Stock Exchange continues ex- 
ceedingly sanguine, we are glad to be able to 
say that speculation has received a check, chiefly 
because the general investing public has taken to 
heart the warnings of the more respectable Press, 
and has refused to engage in what is clearly a 
gamble. In the United States there has also been 
a check to speculation. There is no doubt, of course, 
that business is rather better than it was; but all 
sober-minded people now see that much more than 
the passing of the Tariff Act is required to restore 
prosperity. There is widespread distrust, there is 
lack of employment, wages are falling, prices are 
exceedingly low, and, above all, the currency is 
redundant. Slowly, no doubt, matters will improve ; 
but an attempt to rush up prices, such as we have 
seen during the past few weeks, is calculated to 
retard rather than to hasten the recovery. The 
state of matters in Australasia is likewise very bad. 
The reconstructed banks have not recovered credit. 
In Italy and Spain, in spite of the wild buying of 
Italian and Spanish securities in Paris, the crises are 
as bad as ever. It is clear, then, that there is much to 
warn all prudent people not to engage in undue 
risks. But while that is so, it is perfectly true, on 
the other hand, that improvement has set in here at 
home. We have frequentiy called attention in this 
column to the wonderful way in which the home 
trade has been maintained all through the de- 
pression, and the home trade is expanding most 
satisfactorily, as the railway traffic returns show. 
There are evidences also of some improvement 
in our foreign trade. Upon the Continent 
Germany is doing better, especially with Russia; 
trade in Austria-Hungary is decidedly good; and 
the reports from Russia are likewise very favour- 
able. In South America, Brazil has an immense 
coffee crop, and is exporting it in large quantities; 
and in Argentina abundant and seasonable rains 
have greatly improved the condition of agriculture. 
Upon the whole, then, the outlook, taking the world 
generally, is decidedly more favourable than it has 
been for some years past. But if speculators rush 
up prices too quickly and engage in excessive risks, 
they may throw back the improvement which has 
now begun. What is especially needed, therefore, 
in the interest of the great public, is judgment, 
caution, and sober-mindedness. 

The Indian Government, having succeeded beyond 
all expectation in converting about two-thirds of 
the rupee debt, is going on with the conversion, as 
was to be expected. There is every reason to hope 
that it will be successful to the end; but it is to be 
noted that British holders are beginning now to sell 
upon a considerable scale, and, if they do, that will 
endanger the success. As long as the new 3} per 
cents. stand at a premium, it is clearly better 
for the holder to convert his holding into a 
stock at a premium than to accept repayment 
at par. Therefore, the success of the conversion 
is assured, if a fairly good premium is maintained. 
On the other hand, if those who have already 
converted are anxious to secure the premium, 
and therefore sell upon a very great scale, it is 
possible that the premium may disappear. The best 
information available leads us to think that already 
fally half the unconverted third of the debt has been 
sent in for conversion. For the time of the year, 
trade in India is fairly good; and the India Council 
is selling its drafts very satisfactorily. On Wednes- 
day it disposed of the full 40 lakhs offered for tender 
at ls. 125d. per rupee. On the other hand, the silver 
market is rather weaker. The money market is 
as easy as ever. Short loans for a week are freely 
made at } per cent. per annum, and the rate of 
discount in the open market for three months’ bank 
bills is really no better than } per cent. Gold is still 
flowing into the Bank of England, but on a much 
smaller scale than lately, because Germany is buying 
this week; but the German purchases are hardly 








likely to be large, and therefore the probability is 
that the Bank of England will continue to grow 


stronger. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





(SEPTEMBER Ist TO SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1894.) 

ATURDAY.—“ Nothing in the papers!” They 
are dull enough unquestionably, so far as politics 

are concerned. Their leading articles are, without 
exception, on “off” subjects, and they raise a 
suspicion in one’s mind that the able editors have 
gone holiday-making, and that their places are 
supplied by young recruits. “Nothing in the papers ;” 
and yet, after all, there is a good deal if one only 
chose to look at the world through other spectacles 
than those of the British politician. Here is the 
Comte de Paris dying at Stowe—he may already be 
gone—and the legitimate monarch of a great nation 
passes away with him. To have been King fora few 
hours in early childhood, and then to have spent half 
a century in exile and retirement, is surely a tragical 
lot. But the Comte de Paris bore his misfortunes 
better than most Pretenders have done. He was 
always studious, thoughtful, liberal-minded, full 
of interest in social questions, and deeply con- 
cerned for the welfare of the working-classes. Time 
was when he used to drop into the office of the now 
defunct Beehive almost weekly for a chat with its 
editor, George Potter. So tall that an ordinary 
chair was hardly of use to him, he would perch 
himself on the counter, and, swinging his long legs, 
discuss co-operation and trades unions with a 
knowledge and a freedom that reminded one rather 
of the thoughtful Oxford don of those days than of 
the Pretender toa throne. It was his misfortune to 
possess those solid virtues which, for some reason or 
other, Paris—not France—detests. He was faithful 
to his wife, whom he thee’d and thou'd as though he 
had been nothing more than a good bourgeois himself, 
He even gave her his arm when he went a-walking on 
the boulevards; and if it rained, held an umbrvila 
over her head with the tender solicitude of a shop- 
keeper anxious for the safety of his spouse's bonnet, 
This was more than the boulevardier—who, in his 
own opinion, is the maker and unmaker of empires— 
could stand; and so the chances of the Orleanists, 
which at one time after 1870 were bright enough, 
gradually faded away. If he had only bought a 
black horse and curveted imposingly on the quays, 
or carried off the favourite of the Grand Opera, or 
won the Derby, or done any of those things which 
cause your Parisian—and still more your Parisienne 
—to gape, and wonder, and admire, he might have 
been lying at Versailles or Compiégne to-day instead 
of at Stowe. Perhaps he chose the better part. At 
least he kept himself free from all taint of sordid 
conspiracy and ruthless crime. For him the boule- 
vards never ran red; nor did fair heads fall upon 
the scaffold. Respecting himself, and his undoubted 
rights as Pretender, he respected others as well; and 
as the end of it all one may well believe that he now 
lies dying without a crown, it is true, but with some- 
thing that is mayhap still more precious in the solemn 
hour and article of death—a good conscience, to wit. 
Monday.—Mr. Gladstone's contribution of £100 

to the Irish Parliamentary fund seems to be exercis- 
ing some of the journalists, and unfortunately it has 
given the Jrish Independent an opportunity of doing 
another dis-service to the Irish cause. As a matter 
of fact, nothing could be simpler or more trans- 
parently honest than the action of the ex-Premier. 
Everybody knows thata certain number of the Irish 
members are poor men who need pecuniary assistance 
to enable them to meet the expenses of a Parlia- 
mentary career. Their own funds having been 
exhausted, subscriptions have been invited from those 
who sympathise with them among the general public, 
and Mr. Gladstone, amongst others, has sent a contri- 
bution to the fund that is being raised for them, 
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What is there discreditable or even unusual in this? 
Are the evening journalists who comment on Mr. 
Gladstone's action so ignorant as not to know that, 
from time immemorial, in both the old political 
parties it has been the custom to give pecuniary 
assistance, in one form or another, to those M.P.’s 
who stood in need of it? Of course, this help has 
not always been given in the shape of a sum of money. 
Often it has taken the form of office. But the Irish 
members have pledged themselves to take no office 
under the Crown, and that pledge they have kept 
with a fidelity which fills those who are behind the 
scenes with admiration. That they require help is 
notorious, and that Englishmen have a right to give 
them that help will hardly be denied—at all events 
by those who, in the old evil days of Irish representa- 
tion in the House of Commons, had dealings with the 
Irish M.P.’s of that period.—The guests of Sir 
Thomas Sutherland on that trip of the Caledonia 
which formed a sort of flourishing wind-up to the 
session, have got back to town, full of enthusiasm at 
the exuberant hospitality they have been enjoying 
and the qualities of the splendid vessel on which 
they have been voyaging. The weather favoured 
them throughout, and as the company was a picked 
one, consisting almost wholly of persons of distinc- 
tion, the trip was in all respects an unqualified 
success. 

Tuesday.—The subscription to the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Fund by Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Healy's 
outburst of virtuous indignation at the conduct of his 
colleagues in accepting the donation, continue to fur- 
nish fine subjects for the kind of humour which the 
Tory writers love to display when dealing with Irish 
questions. Mr. Healy, I confess, surprises me. But 
then there are “ wheels within wheels” in Irish as 
well as English politics,and it may well be conceived 
that his letter is really something very different 
from a mere protest against the acceptance by Irish 
politicians of any help from Englishmen.—I note, by 
the way, that some writers in the provincial press 
are making merry over my remark last week about 
the Prime Minister being a hard-worked man. “ The 
Premiership,” says one oracle, “is not a department 
of State. It has no salary and no work.” One 
would like to know what this gentleman understands 


by the work of a Prime Minister. Has he ever heard. 


of the exercise of patronage, and of the care which 
any man in Lord Rosebery's position is bound to 
take when bestowing the important appointments 
that are in his gift? Does he know what it is to 
preside at a Cabinet Council—the work which Mr. 
Gladstone declaied some time ago “ took more out of 
him” than anything else? Has he got a notion as 
to the number and variety of the questions dealt 
with in those boxes that are perpetually making the 
round of the members of the Cabinet? The Prime 
Minister has a fuller share of these boxes and papers 
than any of his colleagues. He must keep in touch with 
all; and he must at the same time keep in touch with 
the Sovereign, who is the real permanent Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. Correspondence and deputations, 
too, assume an importance when a man becomes 
Prime Minister that they did not possess before. I 
was speaking of what I knew when I alluded to 
Lord Rosebery's hard work during the Session, and 
if I was at liberty to retail a few of the specimen- 
days of his life, of which I happen to have heard, 
the gentleman who sneers at the notion of his being 
anything but “lightly worked" would look extremely 
foolish. 

Thursday.—Here in my Times this morning are 
five columns of untimely speechifying from the 
irrepressible Mr. Chamberlain. In the days when he 
was a good Radical, who never mentioned a lord but 
to sneer at him, and who looked with all the suspicion 
of the sans-culotte upon any man who had a few 
acres of land or a place in the pages of Debrett, the 
first week of September was just the time when he 
preferred to rush into the deserted political arena 
and whoop aloud in order to make the echoes ring. 
But now that he has purged himself of the last taint 





of Radicalism, and has accepted the House of Lords 
as the very ark of the British Constitution—now that 
he has enrolled himself among “the gentlemen of 
England,” in short—one might have expected him to 
select a more fitting moment than the 5th of 
September for the commencement of a political 
pilgrimage. However, if he differs in every- 
thing else, he is just the same in one re- 
spect as ever. His statements are untrustworthy, 
and his personal malice is undisguised. He was as 
bitter, as angry, and as unscrupulous as ever at 
Liverpool last night; and the way in which he 
“rounded” upon his old Radical associates was as 
goodasanything recorded of Mr. Tittlebat Titmousein 
“Ten Thousand a Year.” I see that the Daily News 
reminds him of the correspondence about the time of 
the Kilmainham Treaty, which is still waiting to see 
the light. There is more in that hint than appears 
upon the surface. What I am always inclined to 
speculate upon after reading one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches is the amazement of his biographer, when 
(in the fulness of time) he becomes acquainted with 
the realities of the task he has undertaken to 
discharge. Meanwhile, as a platform politician, 
Mr. Chamberlain may be treated as a negligeable 
quantity. 

Iriday.—I see that the Trades Union Congress 
has passed an abstract resolution in favour of revo- 
lutionising all the conditions of social and industrial 
life, destroying individual effort and individual 
property, and establishing an impossible Utopia. 
One is not angry with a child for crying for the 
moon, and this is exactly what these good people 
have been doing in their simplicity and ignorance. 
But one has ewery right to be angry with the nurse 
who deludes the child with the notion that if it will 
only cry loud enough the moon will be placed in its 
hands; and there are some foolish and reckless 
persons who stand towards the Trades Unionists in 
the position of such a nurse. What is regrettable 
is that a vote like that of yesterday should do so 
much to destroy the practical value of the Trades- 
Union Congress.— Another speech from Mr. Chamber- 
lain; on this occasion announcing that he will never, 
no, never, return to the ranks of those wicked 
Radicals. Said one of his intimate friends to me 
some years ago, when we were discussing his future, 
“No, you need never expect him to come back. He 
has enjoyed the sweets of social favour, and he will 
never again get the taste out of his mouth.” Happily, 
no one wishes him to do so. 








MR. GLADSTONE AS A THEOLOGIAN, 





R. GLADSTONE this month makes a new 
excursion into the field of theology, though 
it is dogma rather than polity that now exercises his 
genius. He discourses with wonderful serenity, and 
even lucidity, on the “ Atonement,” yet in the 
manner of the interested and educated layman 
rather than of the trained theologian. Time was 
when the question he here discusses would have 
moved friends and opponents to fanaticism, but 
to-day it will excite at most a mild interest com- 
bined with the customary and chronic wonder at 
the invincible vigour of the veteran. We are always 
changing our points of emphasis in religion, possibly 
because we are never interested in it as a whole, 
only in some part specially adapted to our peculiar 
personal equation. The young generation can 
seldom understand the things that interested the 
old; the old is often contemptuous to the things 
that interest the young. Age must be ancient to 
win admiration ; if it is too near it is old-fashioned, 
or antiquated, or out of date; if it is only remote 
enough it is venerable, possibly even classical and 
worthy of imitation. We condescendingly criticise 
what is immediately behind us; we imaginatively 
construe and idealise what is too distant to touch 
or be touched with the living hand. 
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So in religion it was doctrine which interested 
our fathers, it is the Church which interests us; 
they were concerned about its intellectual truth, 
we are concerned about its historical form and 
social function. We wonder at their enthusiasm 
for formule, their minute and passionate knowledge 
of things we are content to describe as mysteries ; 
our sons will marvel at the fanaticism with which 
things ecclesiastical have been cultivated in our 
age. “Just think,” they will say, “ what a curious 
phenomenon the mind of the nineteenth century 
was. They cultivated with excellent results both 
the physical and the historical sciences, but they 
absurdly combined an agnosticism of thought with 
a decorative and expansive ecclesiastical zealotry. 
Their highest claims were founded in a region where 
their historical criticism proved certainty to be im- 
possible, and they justified customs and institutions 
by reasons drawn from an imperfectly known past 
rather than by efficiency and adaptation to their 
own present. Happily, we have got beyond the 
point where men think it worth while to vindicate a 
religious order by abstract arguments clothed in 
the forms of historical inquiry and discussion.” 
And this means, as we have done our sons will 
do; their emphasis will differ from ours. The 
Evangelical justified the Church by dogma, the 
Anglican justifies dogma by the Church; but their 
common successor will throw both into the melting- 
pot and produce another and, let us hope, a happier 
combination. 

But to return to Mr. Gladstone. His new theme 
is the Christian doctrine which, earlier in the 
century, was the most elaborately discussed and 
defended; it was the article of the standing or 
falling Church, though held in a remarkable variety 
of forms. One of these had given offence to the 
sensitive soul of Mrs. Besant, and was made one of 
her reasons for renouncing Christianity. This is 
what occasions Mr. Gladstone's article. He deals 
with the lady severely, and perhaps too seriously. 
She is, without doubt, an interesting psychological 
study—emotional, credulous, mentally susceptible, 
but without intellectual imagination ; easily moved, 
because easily touched; but hard to convince, be- 
cause the reason waits on the emotions rather than 
the emotions on the reason. But on this very 
account, though she ought to be seriously studied, 
yet her opinions are scarcely subjects for serious 
analysis and criticism. Mr. Gladstone’s discussion, 
however, is quite separable from its occasion; and 
his fundamental position may be said to be that it 
was ethically justifiable in God to accept “ a vicarious 
suffering from Christ” as the ground for the pardon 
and justification of man. The very form in which he 
allows the question to be stated indicates, as it were, 
his laymanship. The essence of the matter was not 
the vicarious suffering, but the vicarious obedience of 
Christ—the suffering was incidental to the obedience ; 
the obedience was essential to the work. Mr. Glad- 
stone recognises that in its form the discussion was 
largely forensic; but he wisely says: “In Christianity, 
nothing is forensic which is not also ethical”; yet 
he would have done well had he showed himself more 
conscious of the varied and often most pernicious 
forensic forms under which the Atonement has been 
represented. In its history the justice of God has 
been conceived now as commercial and now as 
criminal, as vindictive, commutative, public; as the 
justice now of an absolute, now of a limited 
Sovereign, now of a legal and now of a mercantile 
Society ; and a3 one or other of these types were 
uppermost, its special forensic principles and pro- 
cedure have been followed. If he had made this 
variation more obvious, he would have shown more 
successfully how completely the juridical form of 
the doctrine is the creature of time and place. He is 
more successful when he turns to the ethical, and 
works out his theory by means of the idea of 
Incarnation rather than by the forensic ideas 
of regal justice and penal law. He says: “The 
Incarnation, undertaken in order to suffer by the 








Man of Sorrows, is mystery, but is not injustice”; 
and, again, more positively: “The Incarnation 
brought righteousness out of the region of cold 
abstractions, clothed it in flesh and blood, opened 
for it the shortest and broadest way to all our 
sympathies, gave it the firmest command over the 
springs of human action, by incorporating it in a 
Person, and making it, as has been beautifully said, 
liable to love.” 

This is well and finely said, and we may put the 
change it involves thus: In the forensic view the 
Incarnation was involved in the Atonement—z.e., 
was held as a condition necessary to its existence, 
for the only being who could fitly and fully satisfy 
God for man was the God-Man; but in the more 
historical and Scriptural view, the Atonement is 
involved in the Incarnation—i.e., is its necessary 
sequence ; has its basis and reason in the causes and 
ends of the Manifestation of the Son of God. It is 
not possible that holiness can ever be reconciled to 
guilt; if there is to be reconciliation it must be on 
the condition that guilt be renounced and the guilty 
be conformed to the holy. But this is a result that 
only the holy can accomplish. The idea of Chris- 
tianity is that the Incarnation is the method by 
which the righteous God, while condemning un- 
righteousness, reconciles unrighteous man to Himself. 
And does not all human experience go to show that 
no result of this kind is possible without suffering ? 
Every son of West End culture who would refine 
East End manners and purify its morals can do his 
work of redemption only by suffering. We die to 
live; by death the higher forms of life are created. 
Without suffering, no real or permanent good has 
ever come to be or ever been efficient; and the aged 
statesman who has ceased to guide the nation’s 
councils still helps to guide its mind towards the 
truth when he thus teaches it to find in the central 
doctrine of Christianity the very principle which is 
active in all the beneficent persons and ameliorative 
forces of our world. 








THE CHATEAU D'EU. 





ye other day I found myself in one of those 
regions so well favoured in every way that one 
has no difficulty in understanding the ardent 
attachment they inspire amongst those who dwell 
in them. The traveller has this difficulty sometimes 
—when the object of the patriotic emotion is some 
rude and forbidding scene which Nature seems to 
have formed in a moment of spite. But one can 
always appreciate the local pride, say, of the 
Englishman when one is in presence of such a 
country as Kingsley’s country on the Devon coast; 
or that of the Swiss amid the sublimities of his 
mountains ; or of the Irishman when one skirts the 
fearsome headlands of Bantry Bay as a probationary 
exercise before entering the fairy-lands of Glengariff 
or Killarney. The place I speak of is in France—a 
spot where Normandy and Picardy meet in the bosom 
of a lovely valley, which winds between tree-crowned 
hills to the sea. Pleasant hamlets show their red 
roofs through the foliage like poppies in a green 
bouquet. A little stream, threading its way through 
the landscape, glistens here and there in the sun. 
In the lush bottoms the kine are standing knee-deep 
in herbage; on the hillsides the staring emerald of 
the beetroot, the russet-green of the clover, and the 
gold of the cornfields make brilliant contrasts. 
Towards the sea, between two high cliffs, whose 
white sides, topped with verdure, and crowned with a 
calvary and a shrine, frame a segment of azure 
water, an ancient port nestles—a port whence the 
marauding Norman has set sail for English shores, a 
port in which the marauding Englishman has landed 
to ravage the Norman valley. Back in the valley and 
dominating the scene for miles around—not menac- 
ingly, but with a sort of placid benevolence—rise the 
walls of a royal chateau. Symbolically enough a 
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church dominates the chateau. You cannot see it for 
the trees, but there clusters around the church and 
the chAteau a tiny city, rich in story. It is the Ville 
d’Eu, and the chateau is the Chateau d’Eu, the home, 
the favourite dwelling-place of the Comte de Paris. 
Legend has it that when an Irish archbishop, one 
Lawrence O'Toole, old, ill, and travel-spent, coming 
on an embassy to the Norman-English king, who was 
then in France, halted on one of the hills that over- 
look the little city of Eu, he exclaimed, “ Here is the 
place of my rest for ever!” (He died there, sure 
enough, a few days later, and eventually be- 
came patron saint of the city.) As I stood on the 
hill whence he looked down I appreciated the arch- 
bishop’s choice of a death-bed; and as I looked at 
the chAteau, with its shutters drawn, at its rich 
domain billowing around, at its noble park and its 
forest stretching away for leagues, I did not wonder 
at the belief of the sympathetic wood-ranger, who 
assured me that his last expulsion from this retreat 
must have broken the Count’s heart. 

The Counts of Eu come in a continuous line from 
Godfrey, uncle of William the Conqueror, down 
through the houses of Artois, Lorraine, and Orleans, 
to the present representative of French royalty. 
The existing chAteau is largely a modern building; 
it was considerably improved by the Comte de Paris 
when he was readmitted to its possession in 1875, 
and before him it was improved by Louis Philippe. 
Some traces of its ancient character nevertheless 
remain. Its feudal aspect has been quite lost, but 
restorers have been careful to preserve as much 
as possible of the air it wore when the lively 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, whose fief it once was, 
was banished here from Versailles by her cousin, 
the Grand Monarque. She pulled the old place 
about a good deal, and gave it the stamp of the 
Mansard era. Here she arranged for the faithless 
Lauzun the “ petit appartement,” with pictures of 
graces and loves at play, whose staircase “par hazard,” 
as the discreet Court historian puts it, communi- 
cated with her rooms. The long gallery still exists, 
from one end to the other of which Lauzun pro- 
ceeded on his knees, craving her pardon, after she 
had “marked him with her nails” and cast him 
from her presence for his perfidy. The park, with 
its splendid old trees, its long alleys, its fish-ponds, 
has somewhat more valiant memories than these. In 
the days of the League there is a belief that the 
Guises used to hold their councils in its glades, and 
beneath some great beeches—near an old chapel, 
which also has its story— Louis Philippe has 
placed a marble slab with an inscription re- 
cording the tradition. It is quite true that the 
Balafré in those stormy days did often stay at the 
chAteau which became his through his wife, Catherine 
of Cleves; but sceptical historians doubt very much 
whether either that doughty soldier or the diplo- 
matic Pére Mathieu were given to hatching their 
schemes in the open air when they had a thick- 
walled building close by. Perhaps, with all its 
chequered history, the chateau never saw a brighter 
time than when Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort visited it just above half a century ago. 
These were the beaux jours of Louis Philippe,and they 
were also the happy days of the English Queen. Four 
crowned heads were at one time together at Eu at the 
Court of the Citizen King, and of all the dazzling 
circle the young Queen, then but just a bride, 
was the cynosure. As she walked about on the 
old King’s arm saluting the citizens of Eu, who 
were allowed to gather at some of the fétes 
in the Park, the people said she was like his 
daughter. Old people talk of that visit still. 
Nevertheless in the margin of a local history, lent 
me by a learned Eudois, I find opposite a passage 
in which the chronicler grows enthusiastic over “ the 
magnificent char-a-bancs in which the Queen was 
borne,” the following remark pencilled by some cynic 
—*“char-d-bancs qui lui servira plus tard pour rendre 
visite & Louis Napoleon!” But what an idea does 
this souvenir give us of the age of the Queen, and of 





what she has seen and survived! Four régimes have 
either gone or come in France since she was at the 
Chateau d’Eu, and now the heir of Louis Philippe 
lies dying in exile in her kingdom, while still she sits 
upon her solid throne. 

One of the gardes-de-péche of the estate, a middle- 
aged peasant, acted as my cicerone the day I 
wandered over the place. He wore with what 
seemed a certain pride—for he called my attention 
to his badge and the fleurs-de-lys on his buttons— 
the blue livery of the Count’s servants, and as we 
walked through the deserted arcades of summer- 
decked trees, where hares darted from the bracken 
at our approach, and by the stagnant fish-ponds, he 
liberated, in a strong Picard accent, the sadness of 
his soul—taking care, at the same time, with the 
characteristic caution of the modern Frenchman, 
who has seen so many things happen, to keep well 
off the subject of politics. “Oh, it is triste here! 
I that have seen the regiment of servants, of 
gardeners, of foresters, of gamekeepers, assemble 
at the morning fanfare, and now but myself 
in that lodge there, and another a league away, 
and another a league beyond! How sad that 
garden, the weeds running over it, and yet the 
flowers here and there striving to live, not 
giving up hope, monsieur, n'est-ce pas? Drdle! 
All that was flowers, these borders for kilometres, 
flowers, flowers, tout ca. M. le Comte loved this 
place; he was always walking about seeing to things ; 
he spoke to one like a friend. ‘Bon jour, Pierre. 
Comment va ton petit bonhomme?’ This was 
a head-gardener’s house; there were four head- 
gardeners—men of science. And will monsieur look 
into this workshop? See the tools, the planks, just 
as they were that day when the order came to stop 
everything, exactly as they were. They were begin- 
ning to make new conservatory frames. . . . Yes, 
the chiteau is shut close since that day—every 
window fast; none may enter there save the 
servants and the sentinels. When Monseigneur the 
Prince de Joinville comes to hunt the wild boar in 
the forest, he stays in the hunting lodges. But remark 
you, every day the beds are made afresh, everything 
swept and polished as if one had slept there last night, 
as if one were expected there to-day. It is always 
ready....” 

There is an air of aristocratic hauteur about the 
clean, neat, but empty streets of the Ville d’Eu. 
The shops and cafés of this little town are framed 
on a larger and more distinguished scale than is 
warranted by its small semi-rural population. One 
sees at a glance that it is a town designed to entertain 
the camp-following of a royal Court, and deriving its 
prosperity therefrom. Now that its prosperity is 
in abeyance, it buries itself in thoughts of its 
past consequence, not without bitterness. ‘“ Atleast, 
this little town,” said I to a sage and candid man 
of the place, “is furiously Royalist?” He smiled. 
“ They followed the Count to Treport,” he said, “ the 
day he left, and they wept when he made his pro- 
testation. But the next day they became what they 
are now—strong Republicans. Should the Count 
ever return, they will run to Treport again and 
welcome him with tears of joy.” P. G. 








THE AMERICAN FOREST FIRES. 
ATASTROPHES on the largest scale are part 

of the general immensity of America, but 

no calamity of modern times, even in that country, 
is so appalling to the imagination as the forest 
fires. In the romance of Western life the prairie 
fire is always the most impressive incident. A 
whole plain is covered with a rolling mass of 
flame, driving before it every living thing for 
many miles; but the ignition of the pine forests 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin is a much more 
stupendous disaster. Many townships have been 
devastated, and the stories of wretched fugitives 
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seeking safety in swamps, only to perish from 
heat or suffocation; of trains racing with the 
flames, and the lives of hundreds of terrified 
people depending on the nerve and physical en- 
durance of the engine-driver at his post; of 
the dismal search amongst blackened and 
charred remains for missing kindred; of dense 
clouds of smoke enveloping Lake Superior to the 
grievous peril of the voyager—these stories have 
come to us in lamentable abundance, and with no 
taint of exaggeration. It might be the melancholy 
boast of America that it is impossible to exaggerate 
fatality of such magnitude. We have only to think 
of what might happen in Europe if the forests were 
to be lighted, of the irresistible scourge which would 
sweep over regions much more populous than Minne- 
sota, to understand that reality in such cases is more 
than a match for fiction. Inundations, pestilence, 
and famine we know; earthquakes are not strange 
visitations in some parts of Europe; but this march 
of fire over great tracts of country, sweeping in 
converging lines with awful swiftness upon doomed 
homesteads, licking up the shallow streams which 
have mocked the hopes of sanctuary, has left no 
memorial in our chronicles. 

Speculation as to the cause of these fires in 
America is not without a strong suggestion of 
incendiarism. It is said that some of the lumber- 
men fired the pine woods in order to increase the 
demand for labour, for immense quantities of 
scorched pines will have to be cut to save them 
from decay. This explanation may excite incredulity ; 
but nothing is too monstrous to happen in the 
United States. Conspiracy to steal the body of a 
millionaire from his tomb, or to kidnap President 
Cleveland's children, might seem incredible, too, 
if the annals of criminal investigation were not 
full of such enterprise. The Western train-robber 
is not a scrupulous person; neither, for that 
matter, is the man who amasses a huge fortune 
by systematic brigandage. The incendiary may 
not ruin more families nor populate more lunatic 
asylums than the Napoleon of Wall Street. It 
is not on the whole more infamous, though it 
may be more picturesque, to regulate the timber 
market by wholesale arson than to make a “ corner” 
in railway stock, which shall destroy thousands of 
simple-minded investors. The outbreak of fresh 
fires in many places may not be entirely explicable 
by the prolonged drought and the tinder-like quality 
of American wood. Much, of course, must be allowed 
for the recklessness of the native character. The 
callous hardihood of the miner who breaks the glass 
of his safety lamp to get a light for his pipe is 
nothing to the habitual carelessness of the Western 
man. Most of the railway accidents in America are 
due to chronic indifference to the most ordinary 
precautions. A train falls through a bridge, and 
the passengers who are not crushed to death are 
burnt alive. That has happened times without 
number, and in the majority of instances it has been 
found that the bridge was rotten or of the flimsiest 
eonstruction. Just at the season when wood is most 
inflammatory the lumber-man is quite capable of 
making a fire in the open to cook his dinner, and of 
letting the embers spread incalculable misery and 
devastation. To us in cities, where the instinct of 
self-preservation is keenest, and where our daily 
lives are harrowed by the slightest suggestion that 
the safeguards against disease or accident are im- 
perfect, it is difficult to conceive the foolhardiness 
which seems to be bred by life in the Western 
forests, and by the constant provocation to the 
most terrible malevolence of Nature. 

To us, too, it is natural to make overmuch of the 
courage which some devoted men have shown in 
these ghastly scenes. This takes its impressiveness 
less from the individual heroism than from the 
gigantesque horror that surrounds it. Man for man, 
the London fireman often shows greater nerve in the 
course of his ordinary duty than the engine-driver 
who ran his train through the blazing town of 





Hinckley and saved many lives. Here the instinct 
of self-preservation operated powerfully on the 
driver’s resolution ; whereas the fireman deliberately 
takes his life in his hand and seeks the peril 
instead of flying from it. In the one case duty 
coincided with personal safety; in the other, 
the two elements are constantly at war. Not even 
the soldier—who performs prodigies of valour in the 
imminent deadly breach—can compare in courage 
and self-devotion with the fireman, who threads his 
way through the burning rafters to the room where 
invalid age or helpless infancy is in the extremity 
of peril. The soldier is sustained by the excitement 
of combat and the primitive desire to kill; the 
civilian who does battle with the flames for the sake 
of strangers, touches, perhaps, the highest ideal of 
altruism, and offers to philosophy one of the 
strongest illustrations of a moral quality which is 
the flower of social evolution. 








THE PUBLIC AS JOURNALISTS. 





ROFESSOR JEBB has lately suggested that the 
most instructive form of journalism may be 
that which simply collects and arranges facts, and 
leaves the reader to draw conclusions. The Pro- 
fessor has scarcely taken account of the affable 
readiness with which the journalist, especially at 
this season of the year, encourages the ambition of 
the reader to turn publicist, to collect facts for him- 
self, and to argue upon them in many columns of 
correspondence. In the months of Angust and 
September there is a considerable agitation in the 
suburban mind. The householder ceases to be re- 
ceptive, and feels the imperative need of action. 
Certain social questions appeal to him as a man and a 
citizen with such force that the fire kindles, and he 
takes up his pen. On the eve of this periodical 
ferment, the conductors of the daily papers bethink 
them of the topics most likely to stimulate the 
householder’s zeal. They lure him into print with 
provocative articles, or (a more common plan) they 
get some versatile expert to start a question with 
the air of an innocent inquirer, unaccustomed to 
public speaking, as the callow orator used to say by 
way of preface to his most ambitious effort. For 
example, “ Homo,” in an evening journal, propounds 
the highly original problem, “Should wives obey 
their husbands?” and, in order to draw as 
much feminine indignation as possible, he asserts 
that wifely obedience is a sacred vow, registered 
at the altar, and that it is founded, more- 
over, on the fundamental proposition that women 
have much less sense than men, and find in the 
commanding genius of a husband their chief 
assurance of safety. To every feminine bosom 
conscious of superiority to the mere man who is 
technically dressed in a little brief authority, this 
not very subtle stratagem is, of course, a call to 
arms. So is the slightest note of controversy about 
feminine costume, especially the knickerbocker, 
which, according to Mrs. Fenwick Miller, ought to 
be worn by every woman in the hours of “ work and 
exercise.” When their minds are bent on decoration, 
women, it seems, will continue to wear skirts—a 
reflection which suggests to the masculine cynic that 
the decorative element, even in “ work and exercise,” 
will be found irresistible. Then Mr. John Lobb ac- 
cuses the Progressive party on the London School 
Board of having tried to cut the “ Conservative 
Prophets” out of the Bible course in the Board 
Schools, and to substitute the “ Radical Prophets ”"— 
a view of the Old Testament which will be new 
to most election agents. To people who are not 
attracted by these themes there is always the con- 
dition of the London streets, to say nothing of the 
manners of cyclists. If the householder has no moving 
tale to tell about the state of the thoroughfares with 
which he ismost intimately acquainted, such startling 
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apathy argues a grave derangement of the nervous 
system. A letter in the Times the other day 
described a drive down Mount Street as dangerous 
to life and limb. Coaching in the Balkans, or the 
descent of an Alpine pass at a wild gallop, could alone 
offer equivalent sensations. Given a lively fancy, a 
a sense of wrong, and a deep distrust of vestries, and 
your householder will revel in epistolary horrors 
which might excite the envy of Mr. Rider Haggard. 

Sometimes the initiative in a correspondence dis- 
plays a comprehensive purpose worthy of a Blue 
Book. A young man writes to the Daily Telegraph 
that he has seen many members of a Liberal club 
drinking champagne at luncheon ; he has heard that 
at the Conservative clubs port is the favourite bever- 
age with this meal. In the “ provincial town” which 
he adorns he has no opportunity of deciding which 
of these wines is the “ more likely to lead to fame.” 
Will some statistician kindly make researches in 
the clubs where the young man has never had the 
“honour of being an invited guest,” and let him 
know in how many cases genius is cultivated on 
port or champagne? This is a case in which public 
men might volunteer information. To what liquor 
does Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, for example, owe 
his unparalleled renown? And will other experts 
be kind enough to hint that the habit of drinking 
either champagne or port in the middle of the day 
is apt to lead to somnolence, to an unsightly suffu- 
sion of the features, and to chronic consulta- 
tions of a physician? Of these contingencies the 
young man in the “ provincial town” is doubtless 
quite unwitting, and a few columns of letters on the 
varied phases of the subject will be for him a liberal 
education. Then there are the old stagers who do 
not seek information, but impart it, with a good 
deal of wholesome acidity. Lord Grimthorpe, who 
usually enlightens the public on questions of ecclesi- 
astical law, has betaken himself to hymnology, and 
fallen foul of the literary critics who have ventured 
to point out false rhymes. With a marvellous ear 
for a cracked bell Lord Grimthorpe has no patience 
with the “ mechanical rule” which says that “ road” 
does not rhyme with “God.” This is “ priggery and 
nonsense,” though to a peal of bells out of tune 
Lord Grimthorpe would probably have something 
equally emphatic to say. He seems to imagine that 
rhyme depends in some degree on spelling, a fallacy 
to which Mr. W.S. Gilbert, a rhymester, if there ever 
was one, administers reproof. Some illustrious hymn- 
writers have set the laws of rhyme at defiance, and 
their compositions are remembered for reasons quite 
unconnected with verbal concords ; but the spectacle 
of Lord Grimthorpe disputing with Mr. Gilbert 
whether “penned” is as good a rhyme with 
“arraigned” as “roll” is with “pole” makes a 
quaint addition to the entertainments of the season. 
Even Professor Jebb might have some misgiving 
about the policy of collecting rhymes and leaving Lord 
Grimthorpe to sort them, so as to rebuke the 
“priggery and nonsense” of “cheap critics.” Per- 
haps we shall learn, on the same authority, that 
people who remark the lapse of grammar in the 
last line of Byron’s address to the ocean, “ There 
let him lay,” apply a mechanical rule “like a 
carpenter, with just as much knowledge of art as 
they need to measure a cupboard.” 

This, too, is the time when portents in the skies 
reveal themselves to acute observers. In one of his 
most charming essays Francois Coppée describes the 
indifference of the Parisians to the varied glories of 
a sunset. A couple of citizens talk politics, but have 
no eye for the exquisite tints in the heavens; two 
young officers discuss promotion; two women are 
deep in the subtleties of shopping ; only one person 
is struck by the colour of the sky, and it suggests 
nothing to him but wind. This apathy is probably 
due to the circumstance that the Paris journals do 
not open their columns to the wit and scholarship 
and delicate observation of the public. Here a 
meteor with a “bluish hue” is promptly detected 
and set sparkling in the middle of a newspaper. 





A fight between an eagle and a falcon is 
chronicled with the breathless haste of a special 
correspondent. Then comes the inevitable wag 
with the information that he has lost a “ model 
balloon,” decorated with flags which may have looked 
like eagles and falcons to excitable spectators. All 
this evidence of alert intelligence is a gratifying 
tribute to the educational zeal of editors. It shows 
how they have developed the journalistic instinct of 
the public at the public expense ; how they utilise 
amiable eccentricities for the general delectation ; 
how they rouse the warlike and pique the inquisitive. 
In his review of the capacities and responsibilities of 
journalism, Professor Jebb overlooked this priceless 
art of tapping the popular mind and decanting it 
into the vessels of public opinion when the pro- 
fessional fluid gets a little low. The new wine is 
rather heady perhaps; it does not improve with 
keeping, and cannot be commended to professors ; 
but it is certainly conducive to sportiveness, and a 
great help to the philosophy of smattering. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THe NEW WoMAN.” 


F you cast your eye down the front page of this 
morning's newspaper, you will be sure to come 
upon some such advertisement as this :— 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE PEOPLE 
unite in proclaiming the virtue of So-and-So’s Elixir 
of Life. Never known to fail. Of all respectable 
chemists. 


This device of attracting attention to their wares 
by irrelevant allusion to some burning question of 
the day is not peculiar to the patent-medicine 
vendors. All last spring newspapers and magazines 
teemed with articles, controversies, correspondence, 
about the social emancipation of our wives and 
daughters. Some foolish person hit upon the phrase 
the “ new” woman, and the town reverberated with 
it. That was enough for Mr. Sydney Grundy. With 
the first beginning of autumn out comes his new 
comedy, and, of course, it must have the catchpenny 
title The New Woman. In choosing a title, the only 
question, I daresay, Mr. Grundy may have considered 
was, which of the popular scies of the day to select. 
Possibly he may have hesitated between that actually 
chosen and ’"E Dunno Where 'e Are. The latter 
would have been equally appropriate. Only those 
whose minds have not been prepared by a sight of 
the patent-medicine advertisement will be so naive 
as to expect in the play a satire on the subject 
indicated by its title. The play is not a satire; 
and though a place is found in the cast for some 
exponents of the “new” womanhood, it is a very 
humble one. They are mere supernumeraries, stand- 
ing outside the action, and filling up occasional gaps 
in the conversation. 

But after all, it may be said, the title of a play is 
of very little consequence. The play’s the thing. 
Yes, but what vexes one is that there is a really 
fine chance for satirical treatment in the subject 
announced in the title of this play, and that Mr. 
Grundy—of all our dramatists the one perhaps best 
qualified for good satirical work—has deliberately 
declined to take this chance. The contrast of the 
“new” woman as she sees herself and as others see 
her, the fate of her theories when applied, in their 
entirety, to the average household—what a fund of 
dramatic material is here! At the outset of his 
play—say during the first half of the first act—I 
thought Mr. Grundy was going to use this material 
to some purpose. A young man fresh from Oxford, 
where he has “ carried all before him" (most people 
would understand the Hertford, the Ireland, the 
Craven and a Balliol fellowship, but Mr. Grundy, it 
seems, only means the Newdigate) is the spoiled 
darling of a set of “new” women, spinsters who 
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are apostles of the latchkey and martyrs of the 
cigarette, matrons who write treatises on the Ethics 
of Marriage while their husbands have to dine alone 
on the cold mutton. Against these are set a couple 
of the “old” school, the young man’s uncle (a sort 
of Major Pendennis) and aunt (the Marquise de 
St. Maur from Caste); and of course Mr. Grundy con- 
trives to “let the Whig dogs have the worst of it.” 
I say “ of course,” because he is here following out the 
natural law of comic drama. Humour in general—it is 
a commonplace—has always ranked among the most 
conservative of social forces; and the humour of 
comedy in particular hasalwaysbeen on the side of the 
normal, the average—against the eccentric, the “ad- 
vanced.” Against what the majority of men, rightly 
or wrongly,consider the follies of “ advanced ” women 
the comic dramatist has always run full tilt. It is no 
mere accident that twoof the best satirical comedies of 
all time, Les Femmes Savantes and Le Monde oi l’on 
s’ennuie, deal with this very subject. And, from his 
brilliant opening, I thought Mr. Grundy was going to 
tackle this subject, fairly and squarely, as Moliére 
and Pailleron tackled it. For their plays are really 
satires ; the exposure of the “new woman” of the 
Hoétel de Rambouillet or of the Macmahonate is the 
very stuff out of which their comedies are made. 
Each, of course, has a thread of story to hang his 
satire on. But who cares whether Clitandre or 
Trissotin marries Henriette? Who cares about the 
love history of Roger and Suzanne? Mr. Grundy, 
unfortunately, has not followed these excellent 
models. The subject of his play, it soon appears, is 
not that promised in the title and actually broached 
in the opening of the first act; it has virtually 
nothing to do with the “ new woman.” 

What, then, is Mr. Grundy’s subject? Here I 
confess myself a little embarrassed. I find it easier 
to say what it is not than what it is. By the time 
you think you have “fixed” it, lo! it has become 
something else. At first it promises to be the old 
theatrical subject of a mésalliance—our young 
Newdigate prizeman has married his aunt’s maid-— 
and we have a reminiscence of the situation in Caste, 
wherein the Marquise is shocked by the marriage of 
George d’Alroy and Esther Eccles. But, as the 
Marquise in this play promptly forgives the young 
couple, that subject vanishes, and is succeeded by 
another—the disintegration of a household wherein 
the man is a sentimentalist, of literary ambitions, 
the wife an untutored child of nature. The intel- 
lectual companionship which the wife cannot give 
the husband has found in another married lady, 
who nourishes a sort of platonic affection for him. 
This leads up to one of those scenes of eavesdropping 
behind a curtain, the overhearing by one woman of 
a demi-semi-declaration from her husband to another, 
which belong to the common stock of drama rather 
than to the experience of actual life. Yet again the 
subject changes, on the plan of cross-over-and-set-to- 
partners, the neglected husband of the platonic lady 
making violent love to the neglected wife of the 
platonic gentleman. A scene ensues between the 
two women—it ought to be the great scene of the 
play, but is not—wherein the child of nature 
declares that hers is the true woman's love, love 
with passion in it, while the other's is only a 
shadowy thing, a mere figment of the brain. 
Perhaps, after all, this is Mr. Grundy’s real subject 
—have we found it at last ?—the superiority of 
flesh-and-blood over “soul” and ideas, the triumph 
of heart over head in the relations between the 
sexes. It may be so; but in that case I can only 
say Mr. Grundy has failed to make the best of 
his theme. His child of nature (I am afraid it 
was Mme. Sarah Grand who invented the elegant 
name “cow-woman” for her kind) is made to be- 
have so stupidly and so much like Peggy in The 
Country Girl as to forfeit all our sympathies; and 
on behalf of the child of the intellect no serious 
effort has been made to enlist them. Instead of 
being concerned in the dilemma of the man hesi- 
tating between these twain, you feel he might 





reasonably sing “How happy could I be with 
neither!” <A tame, arbitrary, and wholly improb- 
able reconciliation of husband and wife brings the 
play to an end, 

Miss Winifred Emery, as the child of nature, is 
good, as she invariably is, whenever an opportunity 
occurs for emotional explosions, but she makes the 
character more hoydenish, I suspect, than Mr. Grundy 
intended—an unfortunate error of judgment in the 
exponent of the “ eternal” as opposed to the “ new” 
womanhood. Nor would the play suffer if Mr. Fred 
Terry were not quite so conscientious in presenting 
the priggish solemnity of the husband. Mr. Cyril 
Maude and Miss Rose Leclereq as the vieux jeu 
uncle and aunt are both delightful; and I do not 
think a better, sweeter, more gracious representa- 
tive of the feminine enthusiast for ideas and the 
life of the spirit (not at all a “new” type, as Mr. 
Grundy supposes) could have been found than Miss 
Alma Murray. A. B. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Srr,—The Welsh Disestablishment Bill stands first for next 
Session. As contrasted with the cruelly drastic measure meted 
by the Archbishop’s Church Patronage Bill, it offers terms not 
merely merciful but magnanimous to existing incumbents. It 
may be delayed. It must pass. Till Clause 10 of the Church 
Patronage Bill was introduced by a prelate who has never served 
a parish and knows nothing of the ties that bind the best among 
the parochial cle to their homes and their flocks, I felt fall of 
fight. The Archbishop has changed the situation. Disestablish- 
ment, once deplored as the summum malum, has been suddenly 
transformed into the summum bonum for me and all of my 
brethren who are on the wrong side of yr + Few people realise 
what Clause 10 is. Briefly, it condemns the poorer clergy with 
their wives to the Workhouse, whereas Mr. Asquith’s Bill safe- 

both. We welcome the Home Secretary as our saviour 
rom the Archbishop. 

Disestablishment in Wales is the prelude and pattern for the 
larger measure for England. I would, therefore, smooth over 
some of the difficulties that environ it. First, it would be 
advisable to incorporate in the four Welsh dioceses such outlying 
portions as belong now to the diocese of Hereford. This may 
seem a trifle, but it would render ecclesiastical conterminous 
with secular Wales. 

Next—and this is most important—the Welsh dioceses should 
be constituted a province separate from Canterbury, under the 
primacy of the See of St. David’s. We should thus secure the 
sentiment of Welsh Churchmen, in whom the national spirit is 
strong. There are very many such; indeed, I have heard one 
bellicose Welsh clergyman declare that the creation of a separate 
Welsh Chureh—being, in effect, a revival of the ancient British 
Chureh—would reconcile him to Disestablishment. Noncon- 
formists cannot understand this sentiment. It exists, and is 
deep-seated. As a corollary of the above, it would be essential 
to allow the Disestablished Church to retain the cathedrals and 
Bishops’ palaces. To this I do not think the Nonconformists 
would object. 

Lastly, the Commissioners to be appointed under the Bill for 
the collection of tithe should be men appointed by the Bishops, 
and armed with plenary powers; otherwise, a fresh tithe war 
may break out after Disestablishment! This is not a frivolous 
objection, but an essential to the Bill. For my own part, I con- 
ceive that it wonld have been wiser to make the County Councils 
collectors of tithe, and to have paid off existing incumbents, the 
Exchequer advancing the total amount to the County Counci 
repayable in a term of years; but, on Mr. Asquith’s lines, 
depends whether the tithe is duly collected, and the proportions 
handed over to the incumbents. Otherwise, the Bill will be 
simply confiscatory, which, I take it, is not the intention of its 
promoters. 

Let me add that if senior incumbents, such as I am, find 
themselves, regretfully, on the side of those who are energising 
to deprive the Church of her revenues, the fault lies with the 
Archbishop. We are driven by the instinct of self. preservation. 


Kenchester Rectory, September 5th. Comprox Reaps. 





THE HARCOURT DINNER AND THE 
PREMIERSHIP. 


Srr,—In reference to the editorial note appended to my com- 
munication published in your last issue, I may be allowed to 
complete my previous statement by saying that the earliest 
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opportunity was taken in the London Letter of the Birmingham 
Post to disclaim the assertion of Tue SPEAKER, now quoted. 
That assertion was published on Saturday, July 21st, and on 
Monday, July 23rd, the Birmingham Post contained this 
sentence :—“ It was not the dinner which was referred to [by 
me |, for concerning that I have never suggested that it was the 
fruit of intrigue.” And, with full remembrance of what I have 
written respecting the Rosebery Premiership and its results, I 
ean repeat that disclaimer now.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THe Lonpon CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
138, Fleet Street, E.C., Sept.4th. “ BIRMINGHAM Post.” 








A DIRGE, 





A LOW, sweet song— 
A gentle murmuring music, soft and slow, 
A tender soothing rhythm, sad and low— 
A low, sweet song. 


Farewell, farewell ! 
A breath steals o’er me of the new-mown hay ; 
And from the distance, very far away, 

The passing bell. 


Sing low, sing low! 
You would not waken from such deep repose ; 
Betwixt our lives the silent river flows— 

Sing low, sing low. 


Be still, be still ! 
The stars are silent in the watching sky ; 
And, yet, methought a spirit wandered by 
Across the hill. 


A low, sweet song— 
A mystic strain we scarce can understand, 
Like a harp touched by some forgotten hand— 
A low, sweet song. 
CONSTANCE MORGAN. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





WoMEN, NOVELS, AND A GENERALISATION, 


HOUGH not given to correspondence in the 
newspapers (if that must be called corre- 
spondence which corresponds with nothing), I must 
confess that during the months of August and 
September I read my newspaper with an attention 
directed, in the first place, upon that portion of 
it which owes least to the regular staff. It is 
indeed a relief—if also something of a shock—after 
listening for ten months of the year to the voices 
which are supposed to instruct the public, to listen 
for a short while to the ingenuous confessions of 
the public they are supposed to instruct. I once 
knew a learned man—though, as Herodotus says, 
it is not lawful for me to mention his name— 
who was a fellow of his college and made a 
point of seizing every opportunity of visiting the 
music-halls in order to keep his finger on the pulse 
of the democracy. I also have the honour to know 
a lady who attends every new performance at the 
Gaiety Theatre, as she puts it, “on principle—that 
she may lose nothing of what goes on in the world 
around her.” Mine is an austerer method. It is 
true that when five or six people gather together to 
discuss something in a newspaper, they confer the 
hilarious name of “Symposium” upon their com- 
munings; but if two wrongs do not make a right, 
still less do half a dozen dry people make something 
to drink. 


My present complaint, however, is that whereas 
a year or two ago the vast warm-hearted public 
used to speak with a naiveté and impertinence which 
were all its own, and to seize on the month of 
August as an occasion for reducing its instructors to 
absurdity behind their backs, it has taken of late 
to copy the style of these instructors and speak 
seriously on serious topics six months behind 





time. For surely during the last ten months we 
have all with much labour been earning a respite 
from discussions upon Sex. There is absolutely one 
man only in this world whose reflections upon Sex 
might still have been interesting in that silly season 
of which he has so often proved himself the life and 
soul, Need I say that I refer to Lord Grimthorpe? 
Yet by some freak of fate it is Lord Grimthorpe who 
must write upon hymns this year—a subject not 
to be galvanised into life by all his lordship’s appar- 
atus of literary style—while all those people whom 
nature and education had combined to mark out for 
a correspondence on The Right Use of Alcohol, or 
Minding the Baby, have preferred to discuss the 
place of Woman in the Universal Scheme, and the 
expediency and practicability of keeping her in that 
place. 

It may be argued, and forcibly, that every topic 
upon earth ceases to be interesting as soon as every- 
body has an opinion of his own upon it. But there 
is perhaps a more particular reason for protesting 
against the manner in which this subject is being 
trodden into the mud of the market-place. There 
are conditions of a woman’s life which may be 
improved, or at least altered, by the action of the 
body politic: there are others which may be 
bettered by the slow process of educating public 
opinion : and there are yet others (I imagine) under 
which every woman must work out her own salva- 
tion, with or without a husband's help, in silence and 
in privacy. Now it is extremely unfair to lump 
together all the “women-novels” of the past 
eighteen months and pass a common judgment upon 
them—to class, for instance, two such productions as 
“ Keynotes” and “ A Yellow Aster” with a con- 
sidered work such as “ The Heavenly Twins.” The 
world contains quite a great number of people in 
revolt against nature; and these obtain a hearing 
whenever the public mind is exercised with a new 
idea. It is one thing to desire to enlist public opinion 
on the side of a stricter morality among men before 
marriage ; it is quite another to invite public opinion 
to declare marriage a monstrosity, or even to in- 
terfere with the mutual understanding of married 
people. Of these last, the one is an offence against 
nature, the other is indelicate foolishness—foolish- 
ness, because each case of conjugal happiness and 
woe must depend upon a hundred different parti- 
culars, and cannot be brought under any general 
proposition ; indelicate, because these particulars 
cannot be estimated, or even known, without an 
inquisition which no third person can decently hold. 

The novelists erred by presenting one particular 
case after another to us with the complacent demand 
that we should take them, each and all, as typical. 
But the general public, now writing in the news- 
papers, magnificently dispenses with particulars 
altogether and argues roundly that all wives should 
obey their husbands, or that none need take the text 
of the marriage-service too literally. And the feeling 
of one harassed reader, at any rate, is that the 
“cause” of women—whatever that may be exactly 
—would advance more rapidly in the long run if it 
were to take a rest just at present. The purifi- 
cation of our emotions has become a trifle too 
drastic: the invented cases of man’s inhumanity 
to woman are crowding a trifle too thickly ; 
and very soon, if this goes on, we shall hardly 
be able to see the wood for the trees, One 
feels inclined to quote Mr. Lang’s parable of the 
Mourning Lady from Longman’s Magazine for this 
month, She was in an omnibus: and she related 
how she lost her first child. All the omnibus wept, 
and the very conductor concealed his features in his 
handkerchief. The death of the second child re- 
newed the general emotion. Over the demise of the 
third child the omnibus regained its calm. The 
fourth child was devoured by a crocodile on the 
banks of the Nile. And now the whole omnibus 
laughed. Yet that child had suffered most. The 
moral, of course, is, si vis me flere dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi—but not too often. 
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In fact, it would save the public machinery of 
emotion a great deal of fatigue if the ladies who 
have been freezing our blood, young or middle-aged, 
with stories of the inconvenience found by their sex 
in associating with ours, would put their heads 
together and formulate their demands. The time 
for definition has come; and, the demands being 
once defined, we might be allowed a spell of quiet in 
which to study them and find out exactly what 
these ladies want: whether—the point is still 
obscure—to degrade themselves or to elevate us. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


Smale’ 


ALLAHABAD TO LUCKNOW, 1857. 


With Have.tock rrom ALLAHABAD TO LucKNow, 1857. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


HE letters written by Lieutenant Groom during 
the storm and stress of the Mutiny should be read 
byall whodesire to obtain glimpsesof warasitappears 
tothe subaltern. Hastily despatched from Madras to 
Calcutta, the lst Madras Fusiliers became part of 
the column which under Havelock, subsequently re- 
inforced by Outram, forced its way from Allahabad 
to the relief of Lucknow. Long marches under an 
Indian sun, constant fighting, privations of every 
kind, cholera—these were the experiences which the 
young officer was called upon to face. How cheer- 
fully they were met, how thoughtfully they were 
toned down to spare the wife left behind in Madras, 
these letters show in every page. 

The little force of 1,137 Europeans, 130 Sikhs, and 
six guns, left Allahabad on the 17th July in fair 
condition. 

We have had a magnificent fall of rain, which has laid the 
dust and cleared out the drains of the fort. We all feel very 
smart and fresh after it. Cholera nearly entirely disappeared ; 
and a little pay, and 2,000 pairs of boots, and a few spare boxes 
of rifle ammunition would do wonders for us. 

But the terrible wastage of war soon begins to 
tell heavily. On the 19th August, Lieutenant Groom 
writes :— 

Our little force wonderfully reduced. The last battle at 
Bithoor was fought by less than 600 Europeans, though four 
regiments were in the field... . Such a lot of woe-begone, 
bearded ruffians you never saw! . .. Please God some of us 
will live through it all. Many can’t expect it among the men, 
for they are really disappearing at a frightful rate. 

Yet the spirit of the regiment remains unbroken. 

We went into action yesterday morning in one of the heaviest 
downpours of rain I ever remember, and then were baked on an 
open plain for the rest of the day. Poor old Fusiliers! I wish 
some of the good folks could see how cheerfully and nobly the 
“old lambs ” bear up against all kinds of fatigue and privation. 

In thorough British fashion, sports and a paper 
chase are organised at Cawnpore, where the force 
remained for some days. 

There was a grand paper hunt this morning, and I believe 
there was a very good meet, and they had a six-mile race. The 
rest of the games for the men come off to-morrow afternoon. 

Here and there the intense fatigue and real 
physical suffering which the young subaltern 
cheerily endured find brief expression. 

My head is in a whirl from exposure and want of rest. 
Yesterday morning I was on the sick list from a mild sunstroke, 
the effect of the two previous days’ fighting ... but I got 
leave from the doctor to come on in a dhoolie, and when the 
fight opened I was as fresh as possible, though very weak. 

Even hard campaigning has its small alleviations, 
which are duly chronicled. 

I actually spent a cheerful evening yesterday. We had 
a wonderful stew made of mutton and potatoes!! and we got 
some beer from Cawnpore ! and we all got nearly happy, and as 
we were not turned out during the night, we paraded at reveillé 
this morning in brighter states of mind than usual. 

Thought for others is everywhere conspicuous. 
The regimental sergeant-major falls a victim to 





cholera, and Lieutenant Groom does not forget the 
widow left at Palaveram. “Do you think,” he 
writes, “ you could manage to see her, and speak a 
few words of consolation to the poor woman?” 

The successful general secures ample—frequently 
exaggerated—recognition ; the means by which his 
success has been obtained are easily overlooked, It 
is not generalship, but the devotion of unremembered 
regimental officers, which in the past has made of 
the British army a splendid weapon of war; and the 
best type of such officers stands plainly revealed in 
these simple letters. The fact that their gallant 
writer fell at Lucknow lends infinite pathos to his 
last words to the wife he was never to see again. 
“ However, you may be sure that everything will 
turn out for our good eventually, so we must look 
forward with brave hearts to happier days.” That 
Lucknow was saved and India regained was due to 
lives thus ungrudgingly sacrificed and duties faith- 
fully performed. An undying example remains 
to the army and the nation. 





AN IMAGED WORLD. 


Tue Imacep Worup. Poems in Prose, by Edward Garnett. 
With Illustrations by William Hyde. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. 


WHEN Vaughan the Silurist said that man was a 
world and had another to attend him, he but ex- 
pressed the faith of those mediwval mystics who 
held the soul to correspond exactly to the universe, 
and its emotions to the stars and the forest, the seas 
and the storms. Man had Nature for his friend or 
foe, they held, and must study her whims and 
phantasies, or she would pelt him with hail and rain 
or affright him with choleric meteors, and some of 
the wisest among them were so privileged as to 
behold her in human shape, like the alchemist, Dr. 
Rudd, who met her walking, “ black but comely,” in 
his garden in Devonshire, and when she departed 
after much wise conversation, noted down that she 
went, “half smiling and half sad,” in a way that 
was “very pretty,” for she was loth to fade from 
him and be disguised in the noisy elements again. 
Mr. Garnett has cultivated this ancient intimacy 
with tact and patience, and the images of his “ Imaged 
World” are but the haphazard shapes and shadows 
which Nature casts upon the “ glass of imagination ;” 
and through his whole work runs a sense of union 
with her and hers which lacks only the hard touch 
of philosophy to become medieval and mystical. 
It is supposed to be written by a lover who finds in 
every change of weather, in every passing face, a 
symbol of his own joy or trouble, an adherent or 
an enemy of his hopes. Now it is the path in the 
wood which shares his longing: “O Hyld! down 
there in the woods my feet have bruised a tiny path 
amid the autumn grass, as I went, thinking of thee; 
a little path amid nut-bushes winding: It has not 
led me to an end; O girl, have pity on that poor 
bruised path, which cannot speak its heart, and 
come and pass by it.” And now the night holds his 
love from him, and he calls out to the storms: “Tear 
the swart twilight, O rushing white rain-storm ; 
tear the edge of the fast-travelling night, and let my 
love through to me! Yes, all the sombre horizon is 
ravelling with a foam edge of light in the dying 
west—ah, if I could get there, if I could get there, 
thou and my fate would meet me! Art thou jeering 
at me,O storm-wind? Ah! wait a little, O lone night, 
and thou shalt hear us whispering our secrets to- 
gether! O streaming leaves, when the wind has flung 
ye dying on earth’s cold bosoms, I shall be lying on my 
love’s warm breasts.” And yet, again, it is the faces 
in the street that keep her from him: “ Faces, faces; 
everywhere I see fresh faces, yet I could not see her 
gentle face. Faces, faces ; fixed and serious faces all 
keep passing in long procession, yet I could not find 
her frightened face. It is you, you thousand secret- 
hiding faces, that she feared, your curious eyes and 
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sneering looks, if you had guessed her secret.” 
Sometimes he broods over other things than love, 
but always as a lover—always as one who seeks to 
be alone, always as one filled with a consuming 
idealism which makes every imperfect thing dread- 
ful; and through all his meditations is the recurring 
thought that men and women have fallen for ever 
from beauty and happiness. His final word is: “O 
young earth, fresh earth, earth of ecstasy, would that 
we, the grey multitudes with our pale pleasures, had 
never been born in thy green lap! O grant that 
memory of us be lost when to the young clear-eyed 
race shall pass thy mountains, plains, and forests. 
Grant then that our cities lie buried deep, and thy 
heart, O earth, betray us not when the surf-waves 
break athwart the dance of the twining, laughing 
girls, at purple eve, on the great sea’s windy shore.” 

There is enough of poetry in this remarkable 
book for many poems, and yet it seldom perfectly 
satisfies the artistic conscience or quite lays asleep 
the thought that we will forget it when it is thrust 
into the shelf. It is almost impossible to open it 
without finding beauty, but in the midst of the 
most beautiful passages will come a word without 
precision or a phrase without music, and the impres- 
sion of the whole is a little vapoury. Here and there, 
too, Mr. Garnett’s own thoughts and methods struggle 
for mastery with a mannerism from Walt Whitman 
or Richard Jefferies, or the peasant poets of Roumania. 
The truth is that Mr. Garnett has discovered a 
medium which suits him and which, despite the 
general prejudice against everything called “ a poem 
in prose,” is as legitimate as any other, but can, as 
yet, only at times fulfil the ideal of the inevitable 
words in the inevitable order; and that he has 
gathered many pathetic and lovely impressions and 
moods, but has not yet amassed them into a coherent 
image of the world and marked them round with 
what Blake called “the outline of the Almighty.” 
The more emotional and ideal a writer’s manner and 
material the more firm must be his hand, the more 
orderly the procession of his moods, if he would have 
his book draw us out of our common interests and 
linger in the memory when we have returned to 
them again. Despite all defects, however, “An Imaged 
World ” is full of delightful things; nor is it other 
than delightful to look upon, for Mr. William Hyde, 
who has no equal within his limits, has made for it 
five illustrations full of the exultation of wind and 
sea, of the triumph of moon and stars, and two 
designs of barbed leaves for the cover and margins, 
which, though less memorable and though one is 
repeated too often, are comely and pleasant to the 
fancy. 


SOME CHAPTERS OF HEGEL. 


HeGet’s Puitosopny oF Mrinp. Translated, with Five 
Introductory Essays, by William Wallace, LL.D., Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


It would be much easier to write another volume, by 
way of criticism, on these suggestive and fascinating 
pages than to tell the outside reader in half-a-dozen 
words what they are about. Hegel, when most 
oracular, involved, and crabbed, is still the reverse 
of an hypnotiser; he wakes up the whole man, 
instead of sending him to sleep. Vewxatio dat in- 
tellectum, says the true proverb which nowadays 
most who call themselves students will hardly 
believe, while the reading public is all intent on 
passive pleasures, to be enjoyed, like the scenes of a 
diorama, by merely looking on. But if we are to 
find delight in Hegel, we must earn it—and so much 
the better. At the same time Dr. Wallace, who 
knows his author as well as any man living, takes us 
gently down the steep where we are to make our 
plunge into these boiling waves. With an air which 
recalls that of a well-bred surgeon, who keeps his 
lancet hidden till it is wanted, this delightful com- 
mentator, armed at all points, but wearing his 
erudition gracefully, turns into an English as pleasant 





as it is picturesque the deep thoughts of his master. 
Those to whom the text may seem formidable can- 
not fail to be interested in the commentary. For 
lightness of touch, we think it a striking advance on 
the previous work which Dr. Wallace has published, 
dealing with the Logic of Hegel, and the form is well 
chosen. Of course, it will not be pretended that the 
five essays aim at enlightening professed meta- 
physicians, who have long since thrown themselves 
into the deeps which these meditations indicate 
rather than fathom. But how many metaphysicians, 
as distinct from psychologists, mental physiologists, 
or machine-made inductive scientists, are there in 
England? A small company, we trow; if we ought 
not to call them Ishmaels who live in the wilderness, 
and, as lonely thinkers, watch the confusion of this 
mad world from afar. 

Hegel's merit, beyond question, and his title to 
fame, consist in this, that he showed the universe to 
be not dead matter, not an enigma of the unknow- 
able, but an intelligent, and therefore an intelligible, 
process. To him it was organised thought, essentially 
spiritual, inward, and living. “Spirit is the absolute 
prius of Nature,’ he maintains, and all systems 
which take the reality of things to be mere “ sub- 
stance,” or phenomena, or a succession of so-called 
forces in motion through time and space, were by 
this man of profound insight condemned as super- 
stitions, not differing, at bottom, from the fetish- 
worship of Polynesians. A rude defiance to fling 
into the face of popular teachers holding, as Professor 
Huxley seems to do, that thought is only the whistle of 
the steam-engine, and by no means its motive-power! 
What we need, says Dr. Wallace, explaining the 
method of Hegel, is that our logical systems should 
be developed into spiritual principles; that mind 
should take to itself the kingdom which it has brought 
into being, and no longer reign in partibus, without 
jurisdiction over the provinces of real knowledge. 
For the concrete is not matter, space, or motion, but 
the idea which makes these possible; and truth, 
instead of being an equation between thought and 
“things "—“ things" furnishing the infallible and 
ultimate standard—is to be defined as “ the coher- 
ence of thought,” or, in other terms, the synthesis 
by which spirit knows itself to be the origin, the 
foundation, and the crown of reality. Thus Hegel 
interprets and appeals to “experience”; but it is 
the experience of “the prophetic soul dreaming on 
things to come,” and finding in its own nature the 
light whereby it reads past and present. As again 
Dr. Wallace points out, on this view, “ God and the 
soul ””’—nay, and the cosmos as well—“ are not mere 
objects of knowledge”: they are that by which we 
know, and they make knowledge possible and actual. 
Or, in the happy phrase which sums up all this, 
“the final realities are not ‘things,’ as popularly 
supposed, but imperative and inevitable ideas.” 

Only, let us not fall into the delusion that the 
“ideas,” of which we predicate such creative power, 
can be nothing else than abstractions, ghosts, quid- 
dities, the shadow of the finite mind in us, “a 
phantasmagoria of my brain,” to dissolve and vanish 
when the individual dies. There is a consciousness, 
not simply as wide as the world, but the eternal 
ground and reason of all possible worlds—and this is 
the Spirit whose process of inner development Hegel 
would picture to us. That in doing so, he follows 
closely on the steps of Revelation as Christians hold 
it, is undeniable. The drift, or purpose of philo- 
sophy, Hegel assures us, is to “explicate religion.” 
He describes it as a “comprehended history,” as 
“the union of religion and art ;” while religion itself 
is “the ripest growth of actuality,” and the “Sab- 
bath of life.” Religion, says Dr. Wallace, “is the 
sense, the vision, the faith, the certainty of the 
eternal in the changeable, of the infinite in the finite, 
of the reality in appearance, of the truth in error.” 
For Hegel's philosophy, according to his own 


witness, “the unique events in Judea nearly nine-. 


teen centuries ago are,” indeed, “the first step in a 
new revelation of man’s relationship to God.” But, 
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then, such a Revelation is no mere exotic; it has 
congenial affinities with the mind of man ; its Divine 
Reality is not parted off from the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, in which Greek wisdom saw that 
humanity was rooted and built up. Religion being 
the immediate presence of the Idea, but not neces- 
sarily aware of itself as that presence, it must come 
before philosophy in point of time, though supposing 
the fulness out of which it has issued. And with a 
touch of arrogance not rare in the Gnostic—and 
certainly Hegel belonged to that household— 
the metaphysician tells us that “philosophy can 
recognise its own forms in the categories of the 
religious consciousness, and its teaching in the 
doctrine of religion—which, therefore, it does not 
disparage ”—while religion has not this same critical 
faculty, but is always ready with its anathemas for 
what it fails to understand. 

Well, let us grant that piety is often narrow- 
minded and obtuse; that in the Puritan or the 
extravagant ascetic it has been marked “by an 
indifference and even hostility, more or less veiled, 
to art, to morality and the civil state, to science and 
to nature.” For that want of divine breadth and 
tolerance, of insight and charity, the modern world 
is paying a heavy price. Our ostensibly “ civilised 
States” are, in the language of Fourier, but too 
often “ States of social incoherence,” resting on force 
and blind custom, rather than on reason or justice. 
And for this condition of things the “Saints” have 
themselves to thank. Now, consequently, the religion 
of respectable people is but a sentiment, a feeling 
which “ retains nothing more than a God in general 
without objective characteristics,” or which shuts up 
its faith within the leaves of a prayer-book, while 
“the non-divine, the secularity of things,’ stands 
out boldly as a substance, undisturbed and vic- 
torious when the interests of life are in question. 
Such is what Hegel, in some passionate pages, laughs 
to scorn as “ the new theology.” It does not, as the 
French atheist proposed, “ lead God to the frontier,” 
and so have done with “all religion and religiosity,” 
but it looks upon Him exactly as modern constitu- 
tions look upon the king: He reigns, but does not 
govern; and until physical science, or political 
economy, or a general plebiscite, countersigns the 
royal decrees they remain of none effect. At the 
most, such a God is but “ the category of the Ideal,” 
a fair abstraction suitable for prayers or poems, and 
occupying the lucid interspaces where his epicurean 
predecessors, in the later Greek times, lived much at 
their ease. 

That a masculine thinker like Hegel should turn 
from this fainéant deity with scorn and loathing was 
only to be expected. He knew that the supreme 
definition of the Absolute—or the Real, as it is more 
advisable to say—was Mind, Spirit, the Self-conscious. 
And the essence of the Spirit is freedom; it can 
determine itself to finest issues, and nothing else can 
determine it; for whatever else there may be, exists 
only in and by the Spirit. This was Wordsworth’s 
firm conviction, too, as Dr. Wallace reminds us, and 
it will ever be the source not only of poetic inspira- 
tion but of moral energy. When we have hanselled 
our pruning-knife on the exuberant rationalism 
which Hegel, in his high self-confidence, bursts into 
from time to time—nay, though we set him down in 
the company of Spinoza, despite his strugglings and 
his protests—still we cannot deny to him this con- 
spicuous merit, that, in an age intoxicated with the 
delusions of the materialist, he pierced through 
abstractions and held up to our view the Idea, as 
not only a postulate, according to Kant, but an 
Eternal Reality, of which phenomena are the veil. 
Now that physical science, and, still more, the mixed 
inductions known as psychology, have themselves 
begun to falter and stumble on the edge of deeper 
truths, Hegel's far-off sight of them may serve as 
both a discipline and an encouragement. Whenever, 
at any rate, our much-perplexed society becomes 
conscious that Mind is neither an humble instrument 
of matter nor an excrescence in evolution, but 





creative and supreme, we shall be moving, at length, 
towards that synthesis of life with religion which is 
the only possible beginning of a New Age. 





THE PRINCE OF GAME BIRDS. 


THE Grouse. Far and Feather Series. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

In this volume the authors and artists have main- 
tained the high standard of excellence which they 
aimed at in the opening work of the series—on the 
Partridge. Here they had for their subject the 
prince of game birds, and an excusable enthusiasm 
occasionally carries them away. The admirable 
volume is quite opportune, for again has the Saint’s 
Day of the Sportsman’s Calendar come round 
upon us. It is a pity that the mania of record- 
breaking has intruded itself into this glorious sport. 
For a man to stand ina butt and pop down hundreds 
of driven birds in a day is a display of attentive 
work and an uncommon desire to make an enormous 
bag; but the real sport is notinit. If men wish to 
derive the healthy benefit of grouse-shooting, they 
will give up much of that (unless where, as we will 
see afterwards, it is absolutely necessary), and seek 
their chief reward in the exhilaration of the pure 
air and glorious scenery and walking sport, amid 
which the chase of the red bird is pursued, rather 
than in the grosser delight of making a heavy bag. 
Wet weather, in playing havoc with the young 
broods, will modify the slaying expectations of those 
who reckon their pleasure by the number of brace 
killed ; but to the true lovers of the hills and of hill 
pastimes this will not spoil sport. So long as they 
can rise with gladsome morn and be out on the 
heather till dewy eve in fairly fine weather they 
will not lose a day. 

The Rev. Mr. McPherson does justice to his treat- 
ment of the natural history of the grouse. No 
other bird exacts a similar amount of homage from 
its admirer, or affords as large a show of enjoyment 
to sportsmen. He knows what an advantage it is to 
Highland lairds, and he speaks as a possessor of 
shootings in the island of Skye. Scotland is pre- 
eminently the home of this splendid bird; it was 
a happy hour when the Sassenach discovered the 
pleasure to be gained from renting a Northern 
grouse moor, for the sport has kept thousands from 
a state of semi-starvation. With the exhilaration 
of the old form of grouse-shooting by walking, 
the scenery of the Scottish Highlands exercises a 
stronger spell over many an imagination than the 
awe-inspiring beauties of Switzerland, or the gloomy 
grandeur of the fiords of Norway. The author is 
of opinion that almost every bird upon the moor 
occupies its peculiar station for many successive 
years, unless, of course, interfered with by human 
agency. He knows where to look for grouse nests, 
just as for those of the curlew, the ptarmigan, and 
the greenshank. May and June are the two months 
in which the majority of grouse hens go to nest; 
yet the young become quickly matured. Cock 
grouse, in spite of their shyness, are very pugnacious 
birds, and the old males are tyrants over the young. 
This has made driving a necessity in large moors; 
for the old birds take to the high ground, almost 
inaccessible in walking, and therefore are left to live 
on for years. The cocks come down to the lower 
ground at breeding-time and kill the young 
champions; eggs are laid by the hens, but all are 
sterile. The old hens come down, too, and with 
grandmotherly jealousy turn the young hens off 
their nests and destroy the eggs. Accordingly the 
old, useless, and destructive birds require to be 
driven down from the heights into the hollows to 
be slaughtered from the butts. 

The enemies of the grouse are legion. Not only 
must the skilful preserver of the game use every 
endeavour to provide a good food supply in the 
shape of tender heather, but he must wage war 
against all four-footed and winged persecutors. Not 
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that these are to be extirpated ; for it would be a 
pity to have the glorious highland crags destitute of 
the eagle and the falcon. But a mean must be 
attained in game preserving as in all other things. 
Vermin should not be extirpated root and branch, 
but common-sense requires that they should be kept 
within reasonable limits. The golden eagle does 
prey to some extent on grouse, but nothing to the 
rapacious hooded crow. The kite and sea-eagle have 
almost been “improved away” from the Western 
Highlands because of their depredations. In some 
parts grouse find an inveterate foe in the beautiful, 
high-circling glede; and the falcon is very de- 
structive to them. This high-couraged bird disdains 
to strike an unworthy quarry ; as the Highland deer- 
stalker naively remarks, “ The falcon is a real 
sportsman.” 

Mr. McPherson has a most enjoyable chapter on 
grouse-becking. The fowler rises from bed in the 
dead of the night and sallies forth to a spot where 
he knows the grouse are located. At daybreak he 
hears the call of the cock-grouse, and cautiously from 
his hiding-place he reproduces the call of the hen. 
This is done by compressing the nostrils with one 
hand and drawing in the breath, which is then 
emitted in deep gasps. The cock, on hearing the 
call, flies up, and alights upon a tussock of moss; 
but the fowler dispatches him as soon as he comes 
within reach of his gun. Poaching is justly con- 
demned; game-dealers who sell grouse before the 
12th should be punished for “ reset of theft.” 

Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley describes the shooting 
of grouse in a charming and sprightly style, which 
forces one to read rapidly as if realising the sport. 
Exactly sixteen hours from the time he was driving 
through London he has killed grouse on a spot 
in Perthshire which fifty years ago would have 
taken more than a week to reach. He is con- 
vinced of the superiority of driving as an art, as well 
as of its advantages to the general stock of birds. 
Yet to the average owner or tenant of a Scotch moor 
the ancient and beautiful sport of shooting grouse 
“over dogs” is still the customary style. In a moor 
of fair extent, however, the Twelfth should be opened 
with driving; and as the days become cooler, point- 
shooting will be more enjoyable. He enters into full 
detail about Scotch and English driving, pointing 
out the characteristic styles, according to the nature 
of the moors. As stated above, though a sportsman 
is determined to kill the majority of the birds over 
dogs, he ought still to drive the tops, and do what 
he can to reduce the regiments of antique fowls 
which inhabit them. Mr. Stuart-Wortley adds this 
naive remark: “ You are not asked to eat them; 
they will do to send to your friends (?), or to 
swell the market which supplies the suburban 
taste for game through the medium of third-rate 
restaurants; but kill them if you can.” His views 
are supported by the excellent and practical opinion 
of The Mackintosh, of Moy Hall, Inverness, whose 
moor has beaten all the records in Scotland—454 
brace, got by nine guns in one day. When the 
accounts of the enormous slaughter by grouse-driv- 
ing first came to Scotland they were not believed. 
The author’s servant, a veteran of the navy and the 
Taku forts, had once to fight for his life in a Scotch 
lodge by incautiously speaking of the average bag 
of 600 brace a day for four days on an English moor. 
The local champion cried out, “Ye’re a d——d 
leear,” and fell upon the Southron. They were not 
separated till Bannockburn had been fought over 
again, and the gun-room floor was covered with 
blood. Of course these things are more widely 
known now. For the first time is published the 
full account of Lord Walsingham’s unique perform- 
ance on his own moor in Yorkshire. On August 30th, 
1888, during his fourteen hours’ single-handed work, 
he killed 1,056 birds, or 2} per minute of the actual 
time occupied in shooting in the twenty drives. This 
is akin to Lord de Grey’s 240 partridges in one 
drive, to John Roberts’ spot-barred break of 1,300 
odd, or to Dr. Grace’s hundreds in an innings, 





Mr. George Saintsbury appends some excellent 
advice as to the cookery of the grouse, He is 
partial to the elegance of a good roast grouse simple 
of himself, with some such a feeling as that attri- 
buted long ago to Tannhiiuser, when “a dewy sense 
of innocent worship stole” over his brain as he con- 
templated the Princess after his return from the 
Venusberg. The admirable illustrations by Messrs. 
Thorburn and Stuart-Wortley form a prominent 
feature of the volume, especially “At Home,” 
“ Between Two Fires,” “Old Grouse on the Tops,” 
and “ The Last Before Dark.” 


BIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


BroLocicaL LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. Delivered by the 
late Arthur Milnes Marshall, M.A., M.D., D.Se., F.R.S., 
Professor of Zoology in Owens College, late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Edited by C. F. Marshall, 
M.D., B.Se., F.R.C.S. London: David Nutt. 

MATERIALS FOR THE Stupy OF VARIATION, TREATED 
witH EspeciAL Recgarp TO DISCONTINUITY IN THE 
ORIGIN oF Spectres. By William Bateson, M.A., Fellow 
rf John’s College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan 
bE U0. 

Or these two books, the first contains part of the 
lectures (mostly already in print) of the late Pro- 
fessor Milnes Marshall. Some others are reserved for 
separate publication, if there appears to be a suffi- 
cient demand for them. It is to be hoped, in the 
interests of science, that there may be. With 
scarcely an exception, the lectures all contain some- 
thing new, or at least put in a new way; and the 
editor, in collecting them, has succeeded for the most 
part in avoiding repetition. A special subject with 
the author is the direct action of the environment 
on organisms. Here he takes up the idea of Mr. 
Spencer, “ whose writings on the fundamental laws 
governing animal form and structure,” as he says, 
“are of the greatest possible interest.” The theory 
in reference to which this remark is made is that of 
the mechanical origin of bilateral symmetry. From 
recent researches the author is able to bring forward 
curious examples of modifications produced by ex- 
ternal action in other ways. A case where the 
action is chemical rather than mechanical is the 
artificial transformation of one species of crustacean 
into another by changing the percentage of salt in 
the water it inhabits. 

On Embryology as an aid to anatomy many good 
remarks are made. The accepted theory, as usually 
put, is that the development of the individual is a 
recapitulation of ancestral history modified by adapt- 
ation to embryonic conditions and by suppression of 
steps. The influence of these modifying agencies is 
very clearly brought out. An idea on which the 
author lays stress is the parallelism which the 
general theory involves between the paleontological 
and the developmental series. This he finds to have 
been well brought out by the elder Agassiz, though, 
of course, Agassiz did not state it in terms of the 
doctrine of evolution. If developmental changes are 
to be interpreted as a correct record of ancestral 
history, then, Professor Marshall goes on to show, 
the several stages must, according to the theory of 
natural selection, be possible ones. “It is not 
enough that the ultimate stage should be more 
advantageous than the initial or earlier condition, 
but each intermediate stage must be a distinct 
advance.” In some cases this condition is perfectly 
fulfilled. For example, every stage in the develop- 
ment of the eye of cephalopods (the highest of the 
mollusca) can be seen to be advantageous in com- 
parison with the preceding; and every step is 
actually found as the mature stage in some existing 
molluse. When the condition is not fulfilled, there 
are often means of clearing up the difficulty. One 
means of explanation is set forth in the lecture on 
“Change of Function.” Since most organs are not 
limited to the performance of single functions, the 
relative importance of the functions may change ; 
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and so the organ, in all its different stages, may 
be useful to the animal, though not always for the 
same principal purpose. An example of an organ 
that completely changes its function is the swimming 
bladder of fishes. This corresponds to the lung of 
higher vertebrates; and genetically one organ is 
a modification of the other. The air-bladder is 
originally used for purposes of flotation, and is after- 
wards preserved as a lung. Initially, it would have 
been quite useless for breathing; but since it was 
useful for another purpose, though not for this, its 
preservation is not incompatible with natural selec- 
tion. Further, as a general explanation of the 
earliest stages in the formation of organs, Kleinen- 
berg has thrown out the “theory of substitution.” 
One organ may replace or be substituted for another 
from which it is not derived morphologically. The 
first acts simply as a stimulus to the formation of 
the second, which thus appears from the beginning 
as a new type of organ. To illustrate this, Professor 
Marshall refers to the evolution of weapons. The 
sling is replaced by the bow, though the bow does 
not arise as an improved sling: by a similar 
process firearms replace the bow. 

These are only a part of the topics discussed. 
Others that may be mentioned are “ Recent Develop- 
ments of the Cell-Theory,” and Weismann’s doctrine 
of heredity (discussed in a lecture on “ Death”). 
Two lectures of a more popular character than the 
rest (“ Butterflies” and “Fresh-Water Animals”) 
have special interest in relation to the author's 
views about the direct action of the environment. 

Mr. Bateson’s book is an instalment of a collec- 
tion of the facts of variation, with a view to a new 
theory. Of this only some hints are at present 
given; and these do not include any speculation 
about the causes of variation. The collection is 
made rather with a view to sifting the facts in 
relation to the doctrine of Natural Selection. There 
is nothing in Mr. Bateson’s view of variation, he 
points out, that contradicts natural selection, though 
it would doubtless modify some interpretations of it. 
His idea, put generally, is this: that variation does 
not uniformly take place by small increments. In 
whole classes of variations actually found there is 
a leap from one type of structure, colouring, dis- 
tribution of parts, etc., to another. This, he suggests, 
may sometimes be accounted for by “ discontinuity ” 
between the arrangements that are mechanically 
stable under given conditions. Either of two types 
may be stable, but nothing between them. So, 
again, we know that chemical combinations are 
actually “discontinuous.” There are not perfectly 
continuous intermediate stages between any two 
chemical compounds. Each consists of elements 
combined in definite quantitative proportions. To 
apply this to natural history: the colouring matter 
of a flower, or of a butterfly’s wing, is probably a 
definite chemical compound. Change to a related 
compound may involve change to an entirely 
different colour, and there may be no means 
of getting the intermediate colours. If either or 
both colours are compatible with existence under 
certain external conditions, either or both may exist, 
but the transition from one to the other can only 
take place by a leap. When both are found in 
different specimens of the same species, we get 
“dimorphism.” Generally, in animals of the same 
species, colours and their arrangements group them- 
selves under types that are “ discontinuous,” though 
there may be any number of smaller or greater 
deviations from each type. The types are often 
also genetically discontinuous. Parents. and off- 
spring may show different types. These are only 
special examples of a “discontinuity of variation” 
that manifests itself in endless ways. On consider- 
ing the mass of facts collected, the author is impelled 
to put the question: “Is it not possible that the 
Discontinuity of Species may be a consequence 
and expression of the Discontinuity of Variation ?” 
Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is 
clear that Mr. Bateson has struck out a very 





interesting line of investigation. His facts, merely 
for their own sake, will be of great value to 
naturalists. 





FICTION. 

A Ristne Star. A Novel. By David Christie Murray. In 
3 vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 

Tue Wines or Icarus. By Laurence Alma Tadema. ‘“ The 
Pioneer Series.” London: W. Heinemann. 

THE FRIEND OF THE PeopLE. A Novel. By Mary C. Rowsell. 
In 3 vols. London: Fisher Unwin. 

THe Framinc Sworp. London: Digby, Long & Co. 


“A Risinc Star” is a novel of the stage, in which 
Mr. Christie Murray brings his unquestionable 
knowledge of theatrical life to bear upon the story 
of the fortunes of certain actors and actresses, not to 
speak of dramatic authors and dramatic critics. Mr. 
Christie Murray is not only a very able and ac- 
complished novelist, but himself a dramatist, actor, 
and manager. We feel, therefore, a certain amount 
of deference towards him when he treads the boards, 
and writes of things theatrical. Yet what a world 
it is behind the curtain if “ A Rising Star” is true to 
life! And, above all, to what a depth of unspeakable 
degradation the art of dramatic criticism has fallen 
in London! If the portrait, for example, of Mr. 
Walker Mayhill is drawn from life, about which we 
know nothing, and if there be a real Walker Mayhill 
in the flesh, then the sooner that worthy is consigned 
to a cell at Wormwood Scrubs the better it will be 
for all decent persons. According to Mr. Murray, 
this eminent dramatic critic is a rogue, a liar, a pimp, 
and a blackmailer. For the sake of journalism, we 
may hope that Mr. Murray’s portrait is a cari- 
cature. If it be not, then the dramatic criticism 
of some, at least, of the London daily papers 
is an outrage, not only upon decency, but upon 
common honesty. There is another class, still 
more distinguished than the theatrical critics, 
of whom Mr. Murray evidently has the worst pos- 
sible opinion. This is the class of aristocratic patrons 
of the stage. The Duke of Belisle is not quite so 
odious as Mr. Walker Mayhill; but, for all that, he 
is a most unmitigated blackguard. His enormous 
fortune, according to the novelist, is devoted to the 
gratification of his own tastes, and those tastes 
seem chiefly to lie in the direction of the Frivolity 
Theatre, which “for years had been famous for its 
choice of pretty women.” How the Duke captures 
the innocent heroine of “ A Rising Star,” and, with 
the active assistance of Mr. Walker Mayhill, succeeds 
in foisting her upon the public as an actress, is told 
by Mr. Murray with a great deal of spirit, and with 
an air of lifelikeness that makes the reader think 
almost as badly of the modern stage as of the 
modern critic. In short, Mr. Christie Murray’s 
picture of the seamy side of theatrical life ought to 
make every decent person connected with the stage 
wince. It is possibly untrue; it is probably exag- 
gerated; but it is certainly the most forcible 
indictment of the theatre as a British institution 
that has appeared for many a long day. When we 
consider “A Rising Star” merely as a novel, we 
are filled with admiration. It is, like most of Mr. 
Murray’s stories, full of cleverness. Some of the 
character-sketches are delightful, and the interest of 
the tale is unflagging. But it is as an attack upon 
certain evils connected with the stage that the book 
is chiefly important; and we confess we shall be 
curious to see how it will be received by some of 
those against whom it is apparently aimed. 

We observe that “The Wings of Icarus” has 
been hailed in some quarters as a work of singular 
beauty and promise. It is not, we regret to say, in 
this light that it strikes us; on the contrary, we 
have seldom met with a more disappointing book. 
Mr. Alma Tadema is not without a gift in writing, 
and we trust that in due time he will turn it to 

account; but if he is to do this, he must care- 
fully avoid the sham sentiment and morbid folly 
which are the chief characteristics of “'The Wings 
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of Icarus.” The story consists of the confessions of 
one Emilia Fletcher, a young lady who, being un- 
fortunately possessed of an ill-balanced mind, is, at 
the same time, rich and absolutely free from control. 
Emilia has a darling friend, Constance, a married 
lady separated from her husband, and more than 
half the volume is taken up with the letters in 
which she gushes forth her love for this person. 
Then comes the appearance upon the scene of 
a& young man who has the manners of the typical 
‘Arry, but whose flagrant vulgarity is apparently 
atoned for in Emilia’s eyes by the fact that he 
is, or claims to be, a poet. This foolish young 
person forthwith falls in love with the young man, 
Gabriel by name, and in due time marries him ; but 
before the marriage takes place she has introduced 
him to Constance ; and sad to say, the result of the 
introduction is that she becomes violently jealous of 
her old friend. In the end, she discovers that her 
jealousy is not unfounded. There is an unwhole- 
some scene, in which Constance implores her pardon 
for her treachery, and having received it, forthwith 
goes and drowns herself. This is the story as it is 
set forth at tedious length, and with a wealth of 
inartistic and irrelevant detail in “The Wings of 
Icarus.” It is possible that such a story might have 
been told in a fashion that would have made it 
worth reading; but it has certainly not been told in 
this fashion by Mr. Alma Tadema. 

“The Friend of the People” is a very ambitious 
work, and it is almost as long as it is ambitious. 
Historical novels dealing with the period of the 
French Revolution have been numerous enough of 
late, and it is possible that the reader, seeing that 
“The Friend of the People” is a novel of this class, 
and noting its length, may turn away from it in- 
stinctively; but if so, he will |make a mistake, 
for there is really a great deal of ability in Miss 
Rowsell’s work, and some parts of it are quite excel- 
lent. If, like most of those who attempt historical 
fiction, she attains but an indifferent success in her 
portraits of historical characters, she does a great 


deal better when dealing with humbler figures, and | 


her priests and soldiers, maids and serving-men are 
distinctly life-like. The plot is, perhaps, needlessly 
improbable for a story dealing with the French 
Revolution, in the actual incidents of which it might 
be supposed that any author would find material 
enough for his purpose. The illegitimate son of an 
old French nobleman, who has been brought up in 
poverty and obscurity in Paris, suddenly determines 
to make away with his half-brother, the marquis, 
and to personate him, not only in public and at 
Court, but even to the young lady to whom he has 
just been married, and this scheme he carries out 
successfully, though the young marchioness, believing 
that some strange transformation has taken place in 
her husband's character, flies from the impostor in 
disgust. It is years before the mystery is cleared up 
and the sham marquis punished. In the meantime 
the real man and his wife have to pass through the 
horrors of the Revolution and the Reign of Terror— 
horrors which Miss Rowsell describes for us with a 
graphic pen. Taken as a whole, “A Friend of the 
People” must be pronounced a work of more than 
average merit, though it would have been still better 
if it had been rather shorter. 

“The Flaming Sword” professes to relate the 
extraordinary adventures and discoveries of Dr. 
Percival in the wilds of Africa, and it must be 
admitted that extraordinary is a word strictly 
applicable to those adventures and discoveries as 
they are set forth here. Dr. Percival, having come 
into possession of an old sailor’s narrative describing 
his shipwreck on the African coast, and his discovery 
of a land where jewels were strewn on the ground 
like pebbles on the strand, and where, night by 
night, a mysterious but beautiful flame made all 
things visible, determined to set forth on the old 
adventurer’s track in pursuit of wealth and know- 
ledge. He induces certain friends to accompany 
him, and takes care in the selection of his comrades 





not to neglect a representative of that comic element 
which has now become a fixed quantity in stories of 
African adventure. Mr. Rider Haggard himself has 
not imagined more wonderful things than those 
which befell Dr. Percival and his friends. They 
meet somewhere in the wilds of Africa (the geo 
graphy of the book is, we regret to say, vague) with 
a friendly tribe, who regard them as gods. Here the 
comic business is introduced, when the king's niece, a 
being of supernatural ugliness, selects one of the 
unfortunate Englishmen as her husband. Before 
the marriage takes place, however, the friendly king 
is threatened with destruction by the advance of a 
hostile nation. This is, of course, the usual inci- 
dent; and, equally as a matter of use and wont in 
African fiction, the Englishmen, with their arms 
of precision and military knowledge, come to the 
help of their host. Dr. Percival is not a soldier, 
but he is a scientific man, and he is fortunate 
enough, on the eve of the battle which is to deter- 
mine the fate of two hostile nations, to invent a 
weapon that, although nothing more than a walking- 
stick in appearance, is more formidable than all the 
Maxim guns that have yet been made. The battle 
itself is more gory than anything Mr. Rider Haggard 
himself has conceived, and the doctor's lethal 
walking-stick slays hundreds where Samson, with 
the jawbone of an ass, slew only one. That the 
hostile king should ride upon the field of action 
on the back of a mammoth hardly surprises one 
in the midst of the still greater wonders by which 
we are surrounded. The struggle, of course, ends, 
after a few hundred thousand persons have been 
slain, in the triumph of the cause which is championed 
by the Englishmen, who thereupon continue their 
journey in search of the mysterious light seen by 
the old sailor. Their further adventures on the 
Way are no less extraordinary than those they 
have encountered; but space compels us to con- 
fine ourselves to a brief reference to only two 
of them. They reach a land where everybody is 
one-legged, it being the pleasant custom in that 
country to pay a tribute of one limb to the larder 
of the reigning monarch. This tribute is exacted 
of them; but, luckily for them, one of their 
number—the comic character, of course—has a 
wooden leg. It is this limb which is struck off, 
and served up for the banqueting table of the 
king. After tasting it, the sagacious monarch de- 
clares that for the future he will confine himself 
to black legs alone. The other incident by the way 
is the meeting with a hermit, who turns out to be a 
Roman soldier who had accompanied Belisarius on 
his African expedition in the year 554, and, having 
been left behind by his comrades, had subsisted in 
peace in his rustic retreat for the moderate space of 
thirteen centuries. Why it was not this gentleman 
who owned the mammoth we are not informed. 
However, even African travel comes to an end at 
last, and the time arrives when Dr. Percival and his 
friends reach their goal. For days before they do 
so, they have seen a mysterious blinding light 
glittering in the heavens. With immense difficulty 
they reach the spot from which it proceeds, and 
discover themselves in front of a natural wall of 
rock. There is an opening in this wall, and through 
this opening a scene of surpassing loveliness is 
visible—a garden a thousand times more beautiful 
than any upon which the eyes of fallen man have 
rested. But to reach that garden, with its crystal 
streams, glorious foliage, and laden fruit-trees, the 
travellers must pass the doorway, and above the 
doorway hangs a flaming sword, the source of the 
mysterious light that had puzzled them so long, 
whilst before it are three resplendent figures clothed 
in snow-white glittering garments, “ which fell 


around their symmetrical forms in folds of incom- 
parable grace.” Not to keep our readers any longer 
on the tenterhooks of expectation, we may say at 
once that it was only the true, original, and only 
Garden of Eden which Dr. Percival and his friends 
had thus discovered. . 
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THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


WE discuss elsewhere some of the principal 
articles in the September reviews, including Mr. 
Gladstone’s second theological contribution in 
the Nineteenth Century. The sleepy murmur of 
the holiday season seems to have cast its spell 
over the reviews this month. None of them is 
particularly striking in its contents. The highest 
bid for sensation is made by the Contemporary, 
which publishes in its place of honour an article 
by a gentleman named Malato, who begins his pro- 
duction by the announcement, “I am an Anar- 
chist!” Itis a very absurd and vicious glorification of 
Ravachol, Vaillant, and Henry, whom Mr. Malato is 
proud to call his friends. The curious who read 
it will be interested in at least one feature of it, 
the delicate sophistry by which the writer dis- 
tinguishes between one form of crime which he 
admires and another of which he does not deem it 
convenient to express any approval. Thus Ravachol, 
who is clearly his hero, was, before he took to 
dynamiting on general principles, a common burglar 
and murderer. Amongst other exploits, he robbed 
and strangled a poor old hermit at Montbrison. 
Mr. Malato approves the robbery, because, he says, 
Ravachol used the money he stole, not for himself, 
but in a generous way for others. As to the 
murder, he pleads that he did not intend 
it. The hermit, when he was being robbed, 
began to cry out. Ravachol “rushed upon him 
to make him keep quiet, and gripped his neck— 
a little too hard.” “A little too hard” is surely a 
beautiful euphemism. Mr. Malato thinks no apology 
is needed for Ravachol’s attempts to blow up magis- 
trates and all who happened to be in their houses, 
because magistrates, like policemen, are “ repre- 
sentatives of the power and authority whom the 
Anarchists are fighting.” In the same way he con- 
demns Emile Henry for throwing the bomb amongst 
“innocent people” in the Café Terminus; but he 
applauds him for the explosion of the Rue des 
Bons Enfants, which resulted in the killing of six 
unfortunate policemen. Henry, who was “ proud 
of himself” after this exploit, puffed up with the 
comments of the comrades in its praise used to speak 
of the affair to Mr. Malato as “the dancing lesson.” 
“This is the anniversary of the dancing lesson!” 
What one wonders is, how a respectable English 
review can devote its best pages to such revolting 
rubbish. Mr. Lionel Johnson’s paper on “ The Work 
of Mr. Pater,” in this number, is a contribution which 
ought to be read : it is an admirable piece of criticism, 
charmingly written. Mr. A. H. Savage Landor has 
an interesting account of “ A Journey to the Sacred 
Mountain in China,” and Mr. Hugues Le Roux tells 
the story of that marvellous romance of real life, 
the foundation of an Eastern dynasty by an English 
gentleman, Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison holds up the Hétel de Ville of Paris, in the 
matter of its museums, as a model for imitation to 
London County Councillors. Mrs. Lynn Linton goes 
quite fiercely for Professor Drummond for presum- 
ing to pretend that he had been the discoverer of 
the principle of altruism in the work of evolution. 
In the Contemporary, one of the most suggestive 
articles is one by Mr. Andrew Carnegie on the com- 
parative cost of living in Great Britain and the 
United States. Mr. Carnegie declares it is a 
fallacy to hold, as is commonly done, that the 
cost of living in the United States is higher than 
it is here. It is, on the contrary, lower—by at 
least ten per cent. He finds his data in the 
percentages of the census. American working men 
pay more in rent than their British brothers, but 
that is because they live in better dwellings ; they 
pay about the same for clothing when they buy it 
ready-made and of home-manufactured cloth ; 
about the same for fuel; and from fifteen to 
eighteen per cent. less for subsistence—including 
under “subsistence” not only food, but’ tobacco, 
beer, and other things. Mr. -Frederick Green- 





wood is concerned about “the new drift in foreign 
Affairs”"—in other words, the decomposition which 
is going on under our eyes of the Triple Alliance, 
and the new combinations which are tending to 
form themselves in its stead on the Continent. 
These combinations, Mr. Greenwood thinks, do not 
bode well for England. But Mr. Greenwood is a 
pessimist, and, in the opinion of other authorities 
of as weighty a judgment as Mr. Greenwood, 
nothing has boded worse for England than the 
Triple Alliance; there are many who will breathe 
freely if it collapses without first doing her some 
damage. The author of the “ Policy of the Pope” 
has another lusty diatribe, but this controversy is 
growing a little tiresome. A more piquant con- 
tribution is Professor Goldwin Smith's review of 
“If Christ Came to Chicago,” in which the learned 
professor, of all men in the world, defends Chicago 
against Mr. Stead. We have alluded to Mr. Norman's 
article on Corea elsewhere. In the New Review, 
next to Sir Edwin Arnold's paper on China and 
Japan, the most interesting contribution is Colonel 
Neville Lyttleton’s account of his grandfather Lord 
Lyttleton’s reminiscencesof Napoleon. Lord Lyttleton 
saw the captive on board the Northumberland, 
where his relative, Admiral Cockburn, had just 
begun that system towards Napoleon which Colonel 
Lyttleton thinks it “ hardly too much to call one of 
browbeating and breaking in.” It is a fragmentary 
but very suggestive paper. The New Review also 
publishes a defence of Anarchy. In the National, 
the most generally interesting article is one on the 
Bar by a gentleman who makes a vigorous attempt 
to expose the seamy side of that institution to the 
friends of those who are thinking of joining it. 
The author of the “Irish Landlords’ Budget” has a 
lively rejoinder to the criticisms of Mr. T. W. 
Russell; and Mr. Hiram Maxim discusses hopefully 
“The Prospects of Flying.” He thinks that an 
actual flying-machine for military purposes will soon 
be evolved, whether he continues his experiments or 
not; but he does not think the flying-machine will 
be used for freight or passengers. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


No one will doubt the statement that our present system of 
education sadly needs broadening, deepening, and elevating in 
both purpose and process, for from the highest point of view 
modern aims and methods alike fall short of the goal. Pesta- 
lozzi held that the ultimate end of education was not perfection 
in the accomplishments of the school, but what he fine y termed 
fitness for life. Mr. William Jolly, who is himself an inspector 
of schools, declares that he has been led by his own deep and 
growing sense of the value of the views of “‘ Ruskin on Educa- 
tion,” as well as of the comparative neglect with which they 
have been treated, to gather into the present summary this phase 
of his master’s teaching. Stress is laid on the fact that Raskin’s 
views on education, thongh more general and philosophical than 
technical and scholastic, are not merely remarkably clear and 
suggestive, but far-reaching and practical. Ruskin has steadily 
a to gauge education by the mere acquisition of knowledge, 
which may be a mere burden to memory instead of a true culti- 
vation of mind. He holds that too often in our schools we 
succeed in making mental effort irksome, instead of developing 
intellectual tastes, or awakening an enthusiasm for learning. 
He wishes to see the youth of the country receiving what Milton 
called “a complete and generous education.” Sir Walter Scott 
once declared that men would never learn to respect their real 
calling and destiny till they had taught themselves to consider 
everything as moonshine compared with the education of the 
heart. That is Ruskin’s view. Here are his words :—“ It is 
open to serious question whether amongst national manufactures 
that of souls of a good quality may not at least turn out a quite 








* Ruskin on Epucation: Some NEEDED BUT NEGLECTED ELEMENTS. 
Restated and reviewed by William Jolly. (Orpington ani London : 
George Allen.) Crown 8vo. 

Sr. Pavxi’s CaTHEDRAL anD Oxp City Lire. By W. Sparrow Simpson, 
D.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. (London: Elliot Stock.) Demy 8vo. 
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leading lucrative one.”” Public schools, he pleads, in which the 
aim isto form character faithfully, will, ifeverthey are established, 
“return the children in due time to their parents worth more 
than their weight in gold.” In this connection the advice which 
the late Edward Thring, of Uppingham, gave the schoolmasters 
is worth quoting :—‘* Choose deliberately a large amount of 
ignorance, and fling omniscience into the common sewer. The 
knowledge hack and knowledge omnibus business may minister 
to animated steam-engines and intellectual navvies.” After all, 
that is the sum of Ruskin’s philosophy of education, to teach life 
to train souls, and in these pages it is most admirably expressed. 
Long after much that is wayward, paradoxical, and extravagant in 
John Ruskin’s boldly held and fearlessly expressed opinions is 
forgotten, the world will not only revere his great and original 
genius, but the lofty purpose which inspired it, and will remember 
with gratitude the self-denying labours, and the pure and 
beautiful life which lent to counsels of perfection the force 
which only high example yields. 

The recreations of a city parson of antiquarian tastes and 
historic instincts are represented in Dr. — learned but 
interesting —— oh on “St. Paul's Cathedral and Old City 
Life.” The book throws welcome side-lights on civic and 
ecclesiastical affairs in London from the reign of Henry III. to 
that of Charles I. Not the least valuable part of the record is 
the account of the chantry priests of St. Paul's, based upon the 
recently discovered manuscript statutes of Dean Colet, a great 
Churchman to whose zeal for reform justice is done in these 
pages. Everyone is aware that hermits and anchorites abounded 
in former centuries in caves and wildernesses in the East, but 
Dr. Simpson shows that in the fourteenth century such recluses 
were to be found, not merely in the neighbourhood of London, 
but in the heart of the city itself. He gives two or three 
instances out of many in proof of the bequests which religious 
people in the fourteenth century made to such anchorites. John 
de Aylesham, a mercer of the city, for instance, bequeathed in 
1345 a sum of money to the hermit who lived at the church of 
St. Peter of Cornhill. These anchorites—and at that time there 
were many of them—were not uncommonly chantry priests, 
who never went beyond the precincts of the church with which 
they were associated. They generally lived in a room above the 
vestry, or in a cell communicating with the chantry chapel 
itself. People were wont to seek ghostly counsel from such 
hermits, and this was given through a little window or grating, 
low down in the wall, looking out upon the churchyard. Within 
the precincts of Westminster, close against St. Margaret’s 
Church, there once stood a modest tenement which was known 
by the name of the Anchorite’s House, and the hermit who in- 
habited it at the time of the Peasants’ Revolt was regarded as 
an oracle both by king and people. Richard II. sought his 
blessing before going forth to meet Wat Tyler in Smithfield, 
where his presence quelled the revolt. The terms “ anchorite” 
and “hermit” were not at this period synonymous, for the 
former spent his whole life in a cell, whilst the latter, though 
leading a solitary life, was allowed a free foot. Dr. Simpson’s 
book appeals chiefly to scholars, but there is not a little init of 
general interest. 

Just now, whilst China and Japan are struggling for suprem- 
acy in the East, the appearance of a popular manual on “ Corea 
of To-Day” is distinctly opportune. The modest compilation 
describes clearly the nature of the country, the form of govern- 
ment which prevails, the manners and customs of the people, 
and much else that is typical in their way of life. First impres- 
sions of the Hermit Kingdom are as a rule hardly of a flattering 
kind. The country, with its bleak hills and barren flats, appears 
to lack resources; agriculture is neglected, and landscape- 
Seon is unknown, except around the graves of the nobility. 

e people seem slothful and unambitious, the towns and 
villages look unhealthy, and the traveller feels, as he wanders at 
nightfall, lantern in hand, through the walled towns, as if he 
had .-¥ into medievalism and missed its magnificence. 
Seoul, the capital, occupies in the peninsula a position which 
corresponds to that of Rome in Italy. Estimates as to the 
number of its inhabitants differ from two hundred and fifty 
thousand to four hundred thousand. The city is enclosed by 
a wall from twenty to thirty feet in height, crowned wit 
embattlements and pierced with embrasures, not, however, for 
eannon, but for archers. The Coreans, not merely in their 
geographical position, but in their physique, are a race which 
stand midway between the Chinese and Japanese, and their 
oblique eyes and high cheekbones betray their Mongolian 
origin. In recent years Corea has attempted to model her army 
after a European pattern, but with little success. Were she to 
arm all her available fighting force, we are assured in these 
pages, she could not oppose, with any hope of success, the forces 
of either Japan or China. Moreover, her soldiers are practically 
undrilled, her resources are undeveloped, and her Government 
is poor. Her position is peculiar, since she is “sandwiched in 
between China and Japan,” and with one or other of them, 
unless Russia intervenes, she will. inevitably be compelled to 
throw in her lot. At present the instincts of the people all 
point towards China, for Corea, like her great neighbour, is 
conservative in all social customs, and has little in common 
therefore with radical, progressive Japan. 





No part of the West Riding of Yorkshire is more beautiful, 
or more rich in historical interest and romantic tradition, than 
“‘ Nidderdale.” The district has its memories of the Knights 
Templars and the Norman barons, Marston Moor recalls one of 
the great battles of the Civil War, and Scotton Hall is associated 
with the childhood of Guy Fawkes, whilst Knaresborough has 
also its famous miscreant in Eugene Aram. Harrogate is some- 
times called the Kissingen of Yorkshire, and Knaresborough, 
with its picturesque, half-mediewval aspect, and the waters of the 
Nidd flashing and winding about it, might be termed, with 
scarcely more exaggeration, its Heidelberg. Mr. Speight has 
gathered cues from all quarters for this careful and, indeed, 
valuable contribution to local history. Many present and former 
residents in Nidderdale have come to his assistance with un- 
published documents, and have placed at his service intimate 
and detailed personal knowledge of the neighbourhood. No 
aspect of the subject appears to have been overlooked; indeed, 
the book is a fine example of Yorkshire thoroughness and 
enthusiasm. The illustrations are many and interesting, and 
the volume is provided with an excellent 47 

In spite of the vulgarity of its title, the little Anglo-French 
guide-hook for tourists, entitled “The Continong,” will doubt- 
less prove useful to innocents abroad. The hints about social 
etiquette, ways and means, tact and travel, hotels and cafés, and 
a score of other matters, are pithy and excellent. There is 
boyish humour in the book, and no lack of the high spirits which, 
with every rightly constituted mind, accompany a holiday. 
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